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HE Anglo-American Zone Agreement signed by Mr. Bevin and 
Mr. Byrnes on Monday means in effect the initiation of a three- 
rather more than half Germany. It means 
acidentally, some relief for the hard-pressed British taxpayer. It 
as been stated that the administration and feeding of the British 
ane is costing us £80,000,000 a year, but in fact that figure will be 


ear plan for also, 





regarded 
that Germany will eventually be in a position to repay the present 


that is to be achieved many 
destruction of German factories. exce 





xceeded in the year by at least {20,000,000 and probably 
nore. Under the new agreement the total estimated cost for the two 
mes is £250,000,000 in the three years 1947, 1948 and 1949. The 
{125,000,000 which will fall to Britain’s share is therefore very 
ubstantially less than the present expenditure, even when allowance 
s made for the likelihood that the estimate may be exceeded. (The 
gures for both present and future cost exclude military expenditure.) 
It therefore, that the agreement is decidedly to the advantage 
f this country economically. It is equally to our advantage politi- 
ally, for it represents an effort in Anglo-American co-operation—in 
10 way exclusive, for the association of both France and Russia 
with it is specifically sought—which has taken long to elaborate 
and which provides an admirable model for similar joint ventures 
And there is no doubt that unless the plan breaks down 
will be very decidedly to the advantage of Germany, 
vhich is, of course, its primary aim. 

The cardinal features of the agreement are the complete pooling of 
sources (“ The two zones shall be treated as I 


present 


1S clear, 


elsewhere. 
iltogether it 


a single area for all 
‘conomic purposes. The indigenous resources of the area, including 
od, shall be pooled in order to produce a common standard of 
ving.”) There will be a Joint Import-Export Agency which will 
ntrol imports of raw materials and exports of manufactured goods 
a view to making the two-zone area self-supporting by the 
nd of 1949. That is an essential step. The pump must be primed 

any productive flow is to be secured. The operation is to be 
as an investment rather than a subvention, and it is hoped 


with 


“xpenditure ; it is definitely the assumption that she will. But if 
conditions must be fulfilled. The 
-pt those devoted specifically to 
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war-production, must cease. The export of coal and electric power 
may to be further reduced. Every effort must be made to 
get transport on its feet. De-nazification must be carried out, if it 
with a rational regard for the needs of industry. 
the declared intention to raise the ration 
1,800 for the ordinary consumer must 


have 


is to continue at all, 
And at almost any 
from 1,550 calories a day to 


cost 


be carried out. All that on the economic side; but the political 
cannot be neglected. The case for overhauling the existing admini- 
stration as the new scheme is set in action is conclusive, and the 


grounds for appointing a resident Minister of Cabinet status in the 
British Zone as strong as ever. Mr. Hynd said on Wednesday in 
the House of Commons that he had visited Germany seven times 
this year and spent a total of 28 days there. That is au impuoosille 
method of administration. Something totally different must take 
its place. The Prime Minister has enough formidable problems 
to engage him. But this one cannot be excluded from the list. 


The Indian Conversations 
Since the Indian negotiations are at a critical point as these lines 


ret, 


e being written, and are of course being conducted in secret, it 1s 
di ifficult to say anything of service regarding them beyond expressing 





satisfaction that Pandit Nehru and Sardar Baldev Singh (the Sikh 
repres entative ») should have changed their minds and come to London 
after all. Eve yung va Mr. Attlee opt Lord Pethick-Lawrence 
can do t to persuade t ongress and Muslim leaders to co-operate 
is no doubt being one but it cannot be pretended that much 
ground for optimism exists. The gulf is as wide, and the prospects 
of bridging it as remote, as ever. That at an 





which appearances, which may conceivably 
Muslims are convinced that Congress is resolved to u 
majority to achieve complete supremacy in India, 
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protection for minorities, wh 
Depressed Classes, will be effective. 
under what they consider British bad fa 
Wavell of a purely Congress Ministry wh 


gress had 
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only the long-term Cabinet Mission proposals, whereas the Muslims 
had accepted both fong-term and interim, and the Viceroy had pre- 
viously expressed his intention, if a Coalition Government proved 
impossible, of forming one as representative as possible from those 
sections which had accepted the whole of the Cabinet scheme. In 
such circumstances the Muslims see salvation for themselves only in 
their Pakistan scheme, but they do not see the Pakistan of their 
desires emerging from the provincial groupings proposed by the 
Cabinet plan. The London conversations may at least break the 
existing deadlock. Mr. Jinnah may go back to persuade his followers 
to take part in the Constituent Assembly after all. In that case 
the next bridge can be left to be crossed when it is reached. What- 
ever the issue of the talks, British statesmen can at least be satisfied, 
and will have satisfied the world, that they have left nothing undone 
that could save Indian unity and make for Indian prosperity. 


Arms and Peacemaking 


It would be foolish not to welcome the recent concessions made 
by Mr. Molotov at the meetings of the United Nations and the 
Council of Foreign Ministers in New York. These concessions have 
brought a settlement for Trieste appreciably nearer, substituted a 
comprehensive American proposal on disarmament for a partial 
Russian proposal, and even imposed a slight limitation on the 
Security Council’s veto. But it would also be foolish to conclude 
from these sudden and unexplained reversals of Russian tactics that 
any revolutionary change has taken place in the Russian attitude. 
Just what has happened is unknown. It has always been necessary 
to regard Mr. Molotov’s actions and speeches as more or less obscure 
symptoms of an undisclosed policy, rather than as a direct statement 
of that policy. The absence of explanations for the recent changes 
means that this qualification cannot yet be dropped. In any case 
nothing is yet settled. There is no treaty with Italy, no precise 
settlement on arms control, and no clear indication whether it is 
the genuine intention of all the Powers to make the Security Council 
work. The arrangement whereby the arms control commissions 
have their rules laid down for them by the Security Council does 
not finally preclude the operation of the veto. Moreover, the removal 
of control and inspection from the field of the veto will be difficult 
to implement. There are still oppertunities for interminable delays. 
Mr. Molotov has always shown himself ready to reopen any question, 
including those which appeared to be settled. 


Indonesian Uncertainty 


Although the British occupation of Indonesia ended officially last 
week and Britain has now left the Netherlands and Indonesia to reach 
their own agreement on the new State to be set up, it is not to be 
expected that the peciod of strife and negotiations which began with 
the Japanese surrender in August, 1945, will immediately be con- 
cluded. On November 15 the Dutch and Indonesian negotiators 
signed at Cheribon, Java, a draft agreement providing for the forma- 
tion of a sovereign United States of Indonesia, consisting of the 
Indonesian Republic (Java, Madoera and Sumatra), of Borneo ind 
of “ The Great East,” and for a union between the Netherlands and 
this new state. But both Governments have to approve this scheme, 
and in any case, some details are not yet clear—the position of 
Sumatra in the Republic, for example. The Indonesian Repubiic 
has given some indication of acceptance, though more discussion is 
necessary. Meanwhile the Netherlands Commission-General, which 
has been conducting negotiations, has this week been discussing che 
scheme with the Queen and Netherlands Government. Given 
acceptance by the Government, the plan will then be discussed in 
the Second House. The strength of the opposition (Right-wing 
elements) is not yet known, but unless the Catholic Party splits on 
the issue the agreement has a good chance of success. Even if both 
Houses accept the measure, however, the constitutional changes 
involved necessitate by Dutch law further debate and a General 
Election—though the Government may find means of waiving this. 
When agreement is finally reached the period of reconstruction will 
be long ; even such a comparatively straightforward measure as the 


withdrawal of Dutch troops is given until January, 1949, for com- 
pletion. 


But the chief need of the moment js for discussions to 
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progress amicably so that the “ incidents” which still continue in 
Indonesia may subside and the stage be set for peaceful change, 


« sy 


Words Against Spain 


The United Nations have, one way and another, wasted a lot of 
time over Spain. As long ago as June a Security Council syb- 
committee discussed that country at length and reached the only 
possible conclusion—that whatever the conditions in Spain were. 
they constituted no threat to the peace of the world and therefore 
provided no ground for any action by the United Nations. Incoa- 
trovertible though that contention manifestly is, the whole question 
has been raised again at the General Assembly, with the same abortive 
results. Senator Connally, for the United States, used the customary 
strong language about General Franco, to the extent of very question- 
able incitement to the Spanish people to cise against him, but he was 
quite clear that the United States could at present take neither 
military nor economic action against Spain. Sir Haetley Shawcross 
took the same line rather more emphatically, and sounded a salutary 
note of caution against any attempt by the United Nations to inter- 
vene in the domestic affairs of any country. Canada was still more 
reserved, urging, with undoubted wisdom, that the only question to 
be considered was whether it would be to the advantage of the genera! 
activities of the United Nations for Spain to become a member: 
There is little doubt that it would, and that this would be the best 
way of bringing political influence, as distinct from pressure, to bear 
on Spain. But the prejudices of Russia and her satellites, where there 
is certainly not more political freedom than in Spain, and probably 
less, are too strong for any such move at present. 


Mass Migration 

The annoucement that Argentina js willing to receive 4,000,000 
Europeans at a rate of 30,000 a month is the most resounding 
President Peron has yet made. Coming on top of the Brazilian offer 
to take 120,000 refugees a year, it amounts to an act of profound 
political importance. It is well known that after the 1914-18 war 
there was a strong movement to get away from Europe. The main 
flow was then to the United States. It is essential that the next 
movement shall be as successful as the last. The evidence of pressure 
is already manifest in the movement of Jews towards Palestine and, 
nearer home, in the recent discovery that over a million British 
people are thinking of emigrating. Two things are already clear 
The effect of the Jewish movement on the peace of Palestine and of 
the world has been almost completely bad ; and the effect on this 
country’s economy of the emigration of all the young men and women 
of working age who want to go would be quite disastrous. The long- 
term political consequences of the movement also have an importance 
which it is difficult to exaggerate. Probably the case of Argentina is 
the most important of all. The head of the selection agency is a 
Catholic priest who will set up his headquarters in Rome. There is 
a presumption that Jewish would-be emigrants will not necessarily 
be placed at the top of his list, so that the presure of Palestine wl] 
not be relaxed. There is also a presumption that the United States 
cannot be indifferent to a vast increase in the power of Catholic 
Argentina, anymore than it can be indifferent to the rapid movement 
towards a Catholic Canada dut to the enormous increase in the 
French population. The Monroe Doctrine may survive but it can 
hardly escape modification in the process. 


Cotton Reorganisation 


When practical knowledge and concrete purpose can be detected 
in the Government’s policy for industry, they are usually associated 
with the work of Sir Stafford Cripps. In outlining the proposals for 
the general reorganisation of the cotton industry at Manchester on 
Tuesday, and in dealing with objections to the Cotton (Centralised 
Buying) Bill in the Commons on Monday, the President of the Board of 
Trade showed that grasp of his subject and eye for detail which always 
marks his speeches. That is not to say he was always right. The onus 
of proof that bulk buying 1s superior to the delicate and well-tested 
machinery of the Liverpool Cotton Exchange obviously rests with 
the Government, which wishes to make the change. Such proof was 
not provided either by Sir Stafford or by Mr. Marquand, who 
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preceded him in Monday’s debate, for the good reason that ex- 
perience of bulk buying of cotton has been confined to the abnormal 
war period and experience of bulk buying in other industries is not 
readily applicable to the case of cotton. The President was on firmer 
ground when he stated the Government’s proposals for the organisa- 
tion of the industry proper. It is clearly right that the survey of 
machinery, with a view to the improvement of the general standard, 
should have been undertaken. It is clearly right—and mercifully it 
has been agreed by the unions—that double-shift working should 
help to meet the shortage of labour. A direct Government grant is 
probably better than a levy on sales as a means of assisting che 
modernisation of plant, though larger depreciation reliefs on income 
tax would possibly be better still. But none of these things auto- 
matically answers the crucial and immediate question of the indus- 
try, which is—how should it distribute its limited resources betwee 
re-equipment and the production of finished goods? 


Socialists and Closed Shop 


The question raised by the failure of the attempt of the Willesden 
Borough Council to compel all its employees, including nurses 
and midwives, to join a trade union is not disposed of by the 
humiliating climb-down in which this piece of petty and provocative 
tyranny has ended. The General Purposes Committee of the 
Council has now very kindly agreed to recognise the British Medical 
Association, the Royal College of Nursing and similar organisations 
as “ negotiating bodies,” and therefore to that extent the equivalent of 
trade unions. But even this spasmodic effort at face-saving is 
reduced to farce by a statement issued by the Advisory Council of 
the Trades Union Congress to the effect that the T.U.C. does not 
recognise the Royal College of Nursing as a bona fide trade union. 
This petty-despot performance by a Socialist Council is the pre- 
destined fruit of the recent Trades Dispute Act, which gives any 
municipal council the power to insist on a closed-shop policy. Similar 
attempts have been made to take advantage of that—at Gateshead, 
for example, where the teachers have successfully protested against 
the proposal to question them regarding their membership of a 
union. All this and much more of the kind that is going on con- 
stitutes interference of the grossest kind with the liberty of the 
subject, and it is essential that it be fought with the utmost resolu- 
tion at the outset. The first and best battle-ground is the polling- 
booth at the municipal elections. If this is the way Socialist 
Councils use their power a united front against Socialist candidates 
for the councils is imperative. 


Exhortation and Organisation 


In a speech at Leeds last Saturday, Mr. Herbert Morrison said 
that the shortage of manpower might get worse, but that bottlenecks 
in general were no cause for gloom since they amounted to evidence 
that the economy was expanding. If the Lord President had not 
made such play with those two much-abused words “ manpower ” 
and “ bottleneck,” it would have been easier to discern the realitics 
of the situation which he tried to portray. The word “ manpower,” 
when it was invented in the 1914-18 war, did not simply mean 
“men,” but number of workers multiplied by work done. Con- 
sequently, to admit that the manpower situation may get worse is to 
admit that the number of workers is falling off at a faster rate than 
output is going up—or in other words that the production drive has 
failed. Now Mr. Morrison did not mean that. Like everybody else 
he was using the word manpower loosely and making it synonymous 
with men. At present anyone who wants employment can have 
it. Therefore output can only be increased by increasing production 
per head. One way of doing that is to exhort everybody to work 
harder, which is what the Government are doing. But that is not 
the only way. Another way, and a very important way, is to be 
extremely careful in allocating resources between re-equipment of 
factories and production of consumers’ goods. The time is coming 
when some shortages must be removed by slowing the pace of capital 
reconstruction in some cases. This is not to say that reconstruction 
schemes are unnecessary. But some are more necessary than others. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


I ccce aan traditionally find us odd. They certainly must 
have thought us odd at Westminster on Tuesday. There we 
were, weighted down with all the burdens attendant on national 
victory, severely pressed for legislative time by the burdens attendant 
on political victory, giving the afternoon to a discussion on the 
termination of the pension held by the Nelson family, which at 
£5,000 a year (taxed) is a drop in the uncharted ocean of our 
unbalanced Budgets. Perhaps it was thought that this rather limited 
subject would give us a temporary escape from the major com- 
plexities of peace. Certainly the debate held the attention of a good 
attendance throughout. Whether it deserved to or not is, of course, 
another question. It had the signal merit of short speeches ; and 
several of the speeches were informed by a deep, almost passionate 
feeling, respected, though a little wondered at, by the majority of 
members who felt rather tepidly about the whole affair. But the 
standard of argument was not very high. It is elementary constitu- 
tional doctrine that Parliament cannot bind its successors; and so 
the House was really left with the problem as to whether or not 
the proposed action was a slight on Nelson’s memory, a breach of 
trust, or a mark of ingratitude to his great services. In conscientiously 
differing on this, members appealed to sentiment, experimented in 
arithmetic, and made Forever Amberish excursions into history, in 
support of their views. 


* * * * 


Of the Chancellor’s speech, it is enough to say that I have never 
heard him make a bad one—always excepting, of course, the would- 
be Lloyd Georgian peroration to his last Budget speech, the grinding 
of whose rhetorical gears will ring in my ears for ever. It was good 
tactics to put Commander Maitland up to follow him. He is no 
orator as Dalton is, but a plain, blunt man—and a very intelligent 
one, too. He was sensible enough to admit that the proposal ro 
use Trafalgar House for a naval purpose rather spiked his guns ; 
but he was as good as his word, and fired some effective shots all 
the same. He showed that the fall in the value of money, coupled 
with the rise in taxation, had reduced the original “ quixotically 
generous ” gift to insignificant proportions. Of the other speeches 
Admiral Taylor was earnestly vehement, Sic Hugh Lucas-Tooth 
actuarial, Mr. Wilson Harris historical, and Mr. Callaghan tem- 
perately argumentative. I was particularly interested in Mr. Wilson 
Harris’s references to the unhappy financial position of Mr. Pitt, 
the architect of victory whose devotion to national duty left him 
no time even to safeguard the structure of his own private fortunes, 
There would be a good specialist study in the finances of Mr. Pirt 
and Diseaeli as Tory national leaders: perhaps it will be under- 
taken in the United States, where specialist historical study appears 
to flourish more cigorously than here. 


* * * * 


On Monday the House passed the Second Reading of the Cotton 
(Centralised Buying) Bill. Here was a measure which undoubtedly 
touches the national economy very closely. Nevertheless the Benches 
thinned out with alacrity when Mr. Marquand rose to introduce the 
Bill. Though regrettable, this was perhaps comprehensible, since 
Mr. Marquand proceeded to read his speech in a dull monotone. 
People who are not natural orators should try not to cead their 
speeches. To read a speech well is more difficult than to make a 
speech well: and a badly read speech is worse than a badly delivered 
speech. In the main the debate, naturally and appropriately, was a 
Lancastrian affair, supplemented with resolute attack from the South 
delivered by Mr. Lyttelton and a flanking attack from Wales put in 
by Mr. Emrys Roberts, who, considering the Bill “in a spirit of 
some independence and detachment,” came to the conclusion that 
it threw away a great part of the commercial inheritance as a con- 
cession to purely doctrinaire considerations. The majority, however, 
preferred the defence of Sie Stafford to the criticisms of Mr. 
Roberts and many Conservative speakers, of whom Mr. Fletcher 
was very effective if perhaps over-elaborate, and gave the Bill its 
Second Reading. D. C. W.-S. 
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THE FATE OF TRANSPORT 


ALK about nationalisation in general is becoming wearisome, 

whether it be favourable or unfavourable. What is wanted 
now is a demonstration of how the thing works. Yet as one 
nationalisation Bilt succeeds another, the practical test never 
seems to come any nearer. The Transport Bill which appeared 
last week represents, by its mere bulk and the detail of its 
provisions, some advance on the vague and irresponsible aspira- 
tions which, in the case of iron and steel, provided the extreme 
example of how not to do it. But it is still impossible to 
detect, through the dense mass of clauses, any clear outline of 
the British transport system of the future. Failure to produce 
such an outline is no disgrace in itself. The task has been made 
difficult by the fact that the British transport system has grown 
up in distinct and competitive sections. The clash of interests, 
which is the substance of its history from the earliest struggles 
between railways and landowners to the bid for a so-called Square 
Deal, has extended even into the field of academic study, so that 
nobody but a major genius, assisted by a brilliant research 
organisation, could give a clear and objective description of the 
present situation, much less of the future. The Minister of 
Transport is not a major genius. And the Ministry of Trans- 
port never has been, and is not now, one of the more successful 
Government Departments. Failure in such circumstances is 
certainly no disgrace. What really is disgraceful is the assumption 
by the Government that they know enough about transport to 
evolutionise it and make the revolution succeed. It is when the 
lan (if there really is a plan) is looked at as a practical proposition, 





pl 
that the worst misgivings arise. With this, as with every other 
nationalisation scheme, it is possible to make the charitable 
assumption that the Government have a rough idea of what they 
want to do. But it is even tonnes in the case of transport than 
f iron and ste don’t know what they are doing. 

¢ n € wi can be made, it may be 
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be detected—and a crude, cynical and 

ciple it It emerges from the very variety of 
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curring in the present Billi) and all different from each other. 
e again the! e is no disgrace in the failure to find one perfect 


a very difficult question. The most accomplished 





ec 1 lawyers have made little imnpe ession on the general 
I f compensation, particularly in the case of the unwilling 
ler. whose pr.ce may vary from a little above the market price 
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infinity. The accountants, after their fashion, 
have invented a considerable range of rules of thumb, all more 
factory. The present Government, in its turn, 

another, and in the case of the 

1as alighted on the most immoral of all, the expedient 
of hitting hardest those who are the least likely to give trouble. 
Now it is possible to talk a great deal of nonsense about the 
ot railway shareholding. The fact that the holding is 
widely dispersed in smal] units and that much of it belongs to 
widows and pensioners or is held in trust for charities does not 
settle the matter. The characteristics of railway capital must 
themselves be examined, and it will be found that a vast amount 
of it represents nothing more tangible than the legal fees paid 
out in the squabbles of the middle of the last century and the 
sues of the end of that century. The exact balance 
of right is very difficult to determine. But this much is certain. 
The great majority of railway shares were acquired for the income 
they producec and it is on the relative income-producing qualities 
the transaction 


has flitted one device to 
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f the compensation stock that the 
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arithmetic. In 1938 
revenues for the four main line com; 


The short answer is a maiter of simple 


which was not a prosperous year) net 


anies and London Transport 


amounted to about £33 millions. Since then | the cost-of-living 
index (which notoriously understates the actual 1 in the cost of 
living) has risen by about 30 per cent. So that the income 


required to produce the same amount of goods as in 1938 (which 
is what most railway shareholders are interested in would be at 
least £50 millions. Compensation on that scale might be regarded 
as adequate but not generous. But what the Government will pay, 
if, as is overwactananghy likely, the rate of interest on the com- 
pensation stock is 2} per cent., is a little more than £25 millions 
a year. There is no principle that can justify this. 

It is impossible to give an advance opinion on the effectiveness 
or otherwise of the transport organisation which will come into 
existence after this Bill becomes law. In the first place, it would 
be rash to assume that anyone in the Government has ever 
fully considered the implications of the “ co-ordination” of 
transport which is ostensibly being aimed at. In the second 
place, the Ministry of Transport which—let it be repeated—is 
not a very efficient Department, is unlikely to provide any clear 
guidance. The present operators, the railway companies, haulage 
contractors, bus companies, municipalities, canal companies and 
so on, have never produced an objective study of the question 
and are unlikely to start doing it now. The views of the con- 
sumers are even further atomised and no coherent body of 
practice can be expected from them. In fact there is a consensus 
of informed opinion that what is wanted first of all is a grand 
inquest—inevitably in the form of a Royal Commission—on the 
whole question of the organisation and methods of British trai 
port. It is the only possible basis for genuine 
Government are alone in considering it unnecessary. 

Some meaning must be attached to the word “ co-ordination,” 





progress and the 





and the one which comes most readily to hand is the compulsory 
direction of traffic. This would probably mean in effect thi 
every person wishing to consign goods would have to send them 
via a central collecting point, wher would be decided by which 
means they should be carried; and persons wishing to travel 
would go by read or rail, not as they chose, but as the transp 


authority chose for them. It might be possible to accept this 
restriction on individual liberty for reasons of economic 
were it not for the fact that it removes one of the guarantees 
of progress in transport methods—competition. That progress 
has been hard and painful, particularly in its road-rail phase, for 
there is a very strong resistance to anything involving the scrap- 
ping of large fixed capital installations. -But from time to time 
equipment has been scrapped or drastically modified to make room 
for better things. And there is a danger that, under co-ordination, 
scrapping will be delayed even longer than it is now. The con- 
sequences for the consumer of transport are grim indeed. 

Since the original mistake of precipitate action on an inadequate 
factual basis has already been made, it is most unlikely that further 
and more reassuring features will come to light under a more 
prolonged scrutiny of the Bill. The compensation clauses have 
already been pretty thoroughly examined, but still each day brings 
more bad news as the researches go deeper, and the only hope 
now is that the Bill may be modified in its passage through Par- 
liament. The proposal to set up five separate Executives for 
Railways, Docks and Inland Waterways, Road Transport, London 
Transport and, later, Hotels, merely substitutes internal and 
official competition, which has no spur to enterprise, for external 
and business competition, which has such a spur. 

The arrangement he Sold road transport C 
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licences (i.¢., businesses, other than hauliers, operating their own 
sehicles for their own work) will have to get official permission 
to move outside a 40-mile limit, is so fantastically restrictive, even 
with the existing legal qualifications, that it is doubtful whether 
it will ever work. No doubt more horrors will come to light 
when the pretentious facade of the Bill is pierced in more places. 
It is impossible to be hopeful about transport nationalisation. By 
some miracle it may work, just as, by some miracle, Liverpool 
Street Station works, but the chances of its working well are 
small. And even if that did happen it would be impossible for 





SHOULD doubt whether the Chancellor’s Committee on the Law 

of Defamation, which is now preparing its report, would find 
much food for reflection in the Laski libel action, for the issue turned 
more than is common in such cases on a pure question of fact— 
vhether the Newark Advertiser’s report of Professor Laski’s speech 
was fair and accurate. The jury having decided that it was, no further 
question fell to be considered, for the Judge (the jury concurring, 
though unnecessarily) had already ruled that the speech, and the 
report of it, were matters of public concern. But the cost of actions 
like this, and the effect a verdict may have on one or other of the 
parties, does raise questions to which some attention ought to have 
been paid. ‘The mere costs in this case, damages being left out of 
account altogether, might well be crippling for either party. They 
are estimated at something like £10,000. It is very doubtful whether 
he Newark Advertiser could have paid that and survived ; it is true 
that certain London papers had promised their support, but that 
would normally not happen. What effect the payment of such a sum 
4s is mentioned will have on Profesor Laski I do not know, but he 
must no doubt have weighed all the possibilities when he decided 
» bring the action. The verdict being what it was, no question of 
damages arose. What that could add to the losing side is sufficiently 





sommemorate one more of the many events of 





demonstrated by the action brought against The Star by Sir Oswald 
Mosley in 1934; then, as now, the issue turned ultimately on the 
accuracy or otherwise of a report of a speech. In that event The Star 
ad to pay £5,000 damages in addition to all costs. 
7 * * * 

The Tories displayed unlooked-for emotion over the Nelson pen- 
sion debate. It was known that a handful of them intended as indi- 
duals to oppose the Bill ending the annuity of £5,000 to the 
descendants of Lord Nelson’s brother, but in the end they voted 
8 a party against the Bill, Sir David Maxwell Fyfe winding up 
wainst it for the Opposition Front Bench. There was a good deal of 
mconvincing talk about obligations, broken faith and national 
jonour. The plain fact is that titles and material honours were 
howered on Lord Nelson after his great victories at the Nile and 
copenhagen ; none were or could be after Trafalgar, for he died in 
n¢ cockpit of the ‘ Victory’ seventeen days before the news reached 
ngland. As Mr. Dalton recalled in introducing the Bill on Tuesday, 
Nelson’s last and urgent appeal on the day of his death was that his 
sountry should care for Lady Hamilton. His country preferred to 
znore that moving request completely and to endow Nelson’s elder 
sxrother, a Norfolk clergyman, with an earldom, a perpetual annuity 
£5,000 a year and an estate which cost £100,000. The £5,000 
1as been paid foe 140 years so far to the Rev. William Nelson's 
ndirect descendants, and it is obviously open to the Parliament of 
1946 to take a different view from the Parliament of 1806 regarding 
ts perpetual continuance. 
* oe * - 


A ceremony of universal interest will, I understand, take place 


next June, when a plaque will be placed in Westminster Hall to 


supreme national 
mportance which took place in that historic building. This par- 
icular event—* The solemn Investiture and happy Inaugut 





His Highness the Lord Protector at Westminster, June 26th, 1657 
seems to be little known. It might be argued, strictly speakin 

he ceremony should be deferred till 1957, when the tercentenary 
the investiture can be celebrated, but Lord Corvedale, who ts the 
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the Government to take credit for successful planning, for the 
essence of the present scheme is that it is a shot in the dark. 
That is what any nationalisaticn scheme must be which does not 
look first to practical questions of operating efficiency. The 
present Government has shown that it is wedded neither to doc- 
trinaire Marxism nor to the other dangerous doctrine that the 
business man always knows best. Why then can it not ask, in 
each context, what planning can and cannot do, and what the 
operation of the free market can and cannot do, and make its 
decision after it has examined those questions—not before? 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


chief initiator, no doubt takes the view that what is too long postponed 
may never happen at all. A singularly interesting little contemporary 
volume enumerates the articles offered to the Lord Protector at tne 
inauguration—“a Robe of Purple an Embleme of Magistracy that 
imparts righteousness and justice”; A Bible (“it’s a Book of Books, 
it contains in it both Precepts and Examples for good Government ”); 
“a Sceptre, not unlike a Staffe, for you are to be a staffe to the 
weak and poor”; “a sword, not a military, but a civill sword: a 
sword rather for defence than offence.” I hope all these emblems 
will be in evidence at the ceremony next June. They should provid: 
fertile themes for the speakers. 
* * - o 

The action of the Lord Chamberlain in banning a song on con 
temporary politics and politicians in a forthccming revue calle 
“Between Ourselves” no doubt in theory raises questions of prin- 
ciple, but no one but the most impassioned advocate of freedom of 
speech would wail very loudly at the suppression of the fifth-rare 
attempt at humour embodied in the lines which two or three papers 
quoted on Tuesday morning. If the Lord Chamberlain had decid24 
to leave the thing alone the gallery, I should think, could have been 
counted on to deal with it adequately. We need not feel called on 
to utter cries of outrage at a wanton violation of the Four Freedoms. 


| 
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* * * * 





Instructive light on politics as practised in the happy days wt 
politics were politics is cast by a letter which the diligence of rhe 
Librarian of the House has extracted from the files of the Lincoln 
Rutland and Stamford Mercury, quoting in July, 1819, from the 
Shrewsbury Chronicle of November 12th, 1774. The epistle is 
addressed by one Antony Henley, M.P., to constituents who wanted 
him to oppose the Excise Bill. 

“ Gentlemen, 

I received yours’ and am surprised at your insolence in 
troubling me about the Excise. You know what I very well 
know, that I boughr you, and by God I am determine 
you. And I know, what perhaps you think I do not know, you 
are now selling yourselves to somebody else. And I know what 
you do not know, that Iam buying another borough. May God’s 
curse light on you all. May your houses be as open and common 
to all Excise Officers as your wives and daughters were to me 
when I stood for your rascally Corporation. 

Yours, 
ANTONY HENLEY.” 


to sell 





Clearly the eighteenth century at its best. 


* * x x 


What Hansard says about it is simply: 





“New MEMBER SWORN 
Dame Priscilla Jean Fortescue Geant for the Burgh of Aberdeen 
South Division 
What Mr. David Kirkwood said, as the new Member took the oath 
ind signed the roll was, “ A nice lassie, but in bad company.” What 
Members said to il rer is known only to themselves and their 
eighbours, but ere were considerable signs of admiration. What- 
ever contrib e Membe S Aberdee 1a ike (0 
deb soe W Ke ced c to c e 
House 
JANUS 
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VHE notion of setting out once more for Germany conjured up a 

procession of ghostly memories. Back came the old days of the 
Kaisee when it was overflowing with food and wine, laughter and 
music, full of pomp and pomposity, but a prosperous, happy land 
And then the shabby, half-starved Berlin of 1020 and the mghtmare 
time of the inflation, when you could travel across the country first 
class for five brief which 
followed. when Germany was reviving and reverting to its military 
ambitions, Hindenburg’s were stirring 


beneath the surface ; the great slump which once 


shillings ; the interlude of prosperity 


which under patronage 
more threw the 
people back into mass-unemployment and despair, until Hitler put 
them to work on armaments and pervaded the country with an un 
canny mixture of secret hope and secret dread. And what now? 
Could the old Germany be really dead? Were its pride and glory 
really trampled in the dust? 

Ihe first impression on landing in Westphalia did not fuenish the 
answer. It was odd to find oneself on an R.A.F. airfield in the 
heart of the Reich, when one remembered watching German wat 
planes swooping up from their half-hidden lairs all over the country 
as one flew over it in the hevday of the Luftwaffe. Burt as one walked 
cound the littl towns, they did not seem so very abnormal, a few 
houses smashed up, girls not badly dressed, no obvious signs vf 
under-feeding, but almost no young men. Seven million of them 
had gone and had never come back. Most of them never would 
The fields were being tilled bv old men, wemen and boys, but they 
were being tilled. The crops looked fairly good. The British Zon. 
could not feed itself, but it was doing what it could, and at any 
starve There were 


rate the farmers and their familes would not 


plenty of British soldiers in the streets, moving about in their usual 
nonchalant self-confident way 
Press Club—British, American, Swedish, Swiss, Icelandic 
given every facility and encouragement to see anything and anybody 


Walter “ silken 


teems with rumours and myths 


I met all kinds of journalists at she 
who were 


I wondered what had happened to Lippmann’s 


curtain ~—but then Germany 
The great autobahns sull stretched away over the landscape, which 


hore only occasional signs ef war until Hamburg came in sight 














Even at a distance it breathed an air of desolation. T counted dozens 
of factorv-chimnevs sticking up gaunt and smokeless from tumbled 
mosses of rubbic Thev were the true svmbol of the new Germany, 
a country of wrecked cities and shattered factories, its magnificeat 
dustrial system, men and machines alike, reduced to a miserable 
Hamburg itself, like everv other town, was just that Feom 

the clectric railway running threugh it on an embankment one gazed 
dow upon miles of ghastly ublish-heaps, an) abomination of 
Ges 1. Hirosh:ma mav be worse, but the difference cannot be 
striking And vet life gocs on; how er why one could net decide 
One sees whole families living in leaky, one-room, cellars It was 
estimated last summer that 300,000 people had no beds, that o9 
the average there were three persons for every room. But a city, 
even red citv, seems to possess a horrible magnetism. Thou 
eands of people who had taken refuge in the stream 
e hack. Tow Monev meant nothing rctics 
was we ce weeks’ wages, and its purchasing power is stable 
Ab three o'clock in the afternoon vou could sce the real work 
of the dav g iz. Little knots ¢ round the black-market 
centres, and the desperate business of chaffer and barter, upon which 


With- 
vf 


‘ 
was thev who breught 


v depended, went on till nightfall 


would slowly ebb. ( 


Hamburgers knew it 





Nazis eighteen months 


and feeding con- 





red 


hatred of them as the 


aps remembe 
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httered with sunken 
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out a German navy Kiel and its 200,000 people have no future. And 
then we picked up the plane for Berlin, flying over the Russian zone. 
2 realm of mystery but looking very pleasant and ordinary in the 
sunlight. The R.A.F. were punctual and precise as usual. They are 
certainly peoviding a persuasive argument in favour of national air 
Scrvices 

To anyone who knew it in the pride of its power, Berlin is hardly 
credible. The familiar streets round the Chancellery are barely dis. 
tinguishable ; the bridges lie crumpled in the Spree. The Branden- 
burger Tor stands chipped and battered, half its horses and chariot 
gone, the remainder still trying to stage a macabre death-prance. The 
Miergarten is nothing but a sorry collection of cabbage-patches, here 
end there a bullet-pocked Bismarck or an armless Roon protruding 
Poor Frederick 
1 very impressive Kaiser, stares in mild bewilderment on 


forlornly from the rank grass or the French beans 
IIT, neves 
the scene of desolation around him, a pathetic anachronism in his 
spiked helmet and full beard. Over all the squalor and ruin broods 
the gibbering ghost of the old Germania, mourning the departed 
glories of the Fatherland, nothing left now except dust and ashes 
Nearly the whole city is a gutted shell. Even an elegant suburb 
like the Griinewald is nothing but a disembodied spirit 
familiar There is no 
strumming of pianos or beating of carpets before breakfast, because 
there are no more pianos or carpets worth talking about. In what 
is left of the Kurftirstendamm some of its more disreputable activities 
sull continue, but little else 


None of the 


German sounds can be heard any more 


Occasionally squads of women may 
be seen listlessly clearing the rubble, but they know it is no use. At 
their rate of progress the job will last them all their lives and after. 
Phe capital of the Hohenzollerns and of Hitler no longer exists 
They led their fanatical foolish subjects to irreparable catastrophe, of 
Under its grisly remains lie the power, 
wealth and arrogance of three Reichs buried in a pauper’s grave 


which Berlin is the epitome 


To clinch the overpowering sense of the disaster which has stricken 
the German people with a just but appalling nemesis, the sight of 
the Rhineland is enough. Disseldorf, Cologne, Essen, Dortmund. 
Duisburg, Bochum, once great thriving industrial cities throbbing 
with energy and power, are now mangled heaps of twisted iron and 
be oken bricks 
heap, just Soo men repairing locomotives in a corner of one plant 


The huge Krupp werks are nothing but a scrap- 


The great Rhine bridges sprawl like dead dragons across the river 
The coal 
mines are producing about 40 per cent., the steel-mills about 30 per 


Furnaces are cold and hooters silent almost everywhere 


Germany's sinews of war were cut by 
Without 


them neither we nor the Americans nor the Russians would have 


cent., of their pre-war tonnage 
the long-cange bombers which wrought this terrific havo« 


won the war in 1045, and who can tell what might have happened 
But now, bv a curious irony, we ace 
We are urging Germany to produce 


then? trying to rebuild what 
we and the Germans destroved 
once more the coal and coke and other things which are needed for 
the reconstruction of Europe’s shattered economy and to enable hei 
to pav her own way. Of course, it is the only thing to do, but some- 
how it seems queerly disconcerting. ° 

As to the Germans themselves, they are still dazed, living in an 
Everything they believed in has crashed about theit 
eacs. Many were glad to be freed from the Nazi tyranny, but many 
were not, particularly the young ones who knew nothing before 
Hitler. As one German radio-director put it, they have neither the 
desire nor the capacity to think 
their heads, and leaves them bewildered 
radio confuses them with its parties and programmes, and ask “fo 
be told what is right” as the Nazis told them 
thought the only solution was to talk democracy to them for tea 
vears and call it “the official line.” All talk of democracy is rathe: 
unreal until the Germans are responsible for their own affaies, but 
how soon will they be fit for the responsibility? 
of democratic government. 
Republic ill and the Nazis well, has been drastically purged, but 
there are few trained administrators capable of replacing the old 
What the Germans will come to think when they are reasonably 
housed and fed and once more free to govern themselves, no one can 
foretell. But one may be fairly sure that the German character has 


unreal world 


Political discussion is far above 
They complain that the 


My radio expert 


There is no tradition 
The old civil service, which served the 
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vy radically changed. It will still respect authority and crave for 
song leadership. It will respond with all its romantic fervour to 
he man who can fire its imagination by the vision of a new Germany 


rising from the ashes. Hitler did that once, but in very different 
rcumstances The apparatus of military and industrial power 


+r sixty years was ready to his hand. [It 
This fact alone may turn the German 


ystemati ully built up Ov 


y lies smashed to pieces 


d away from its ancient love of war and power. Much will 
jepend on what we and the Americans and the Russians do in the 
t five years. As yet no one can say what Germany thinks today, 


xt fi 


ss what it will do tomorrow. It is still groping blindly in 


THE DOCK LABOUR PROBLEM 


N February this year the Royal Assent was given to the Dock 
Workers’ (Regulation of Employment) Bill, and it became an Act 


f Parliament. It was the climax of many years of effort by social 
formers, economists, politicians and trade-union leaders. The Act 
leals with the casual labour emong the 100,000 port workers of the 

utr) For nturies these men, who have been employed in 


ding and discharging of ships’ cargoes, have bee engaged 
They were taken on for short periods varying 
com- 


4 casual basis 


hours to several days, and paid when the job was 


ma few 
“ed. Before the great London Dock Strike the wage was four- 
the dockers’ 


it was raised to 
period of employment under the Shaw 


ver hour; then 


The 


sixpence 


, 


minimum 


urd of 1920 was fixed as half a day, and the daily rate of pay is 
w 19s. The wage-rates have been substantially increased, but the 
al system—the cause of most of the trouble—has remained. 
men could not be called unemployed, but they were con- 
usly under-employed. Owing to uncontrollable forces in 
shipping industry, such as tides, wind and weather, which 
Tt ve regularity of the arrival of cargoes by ship and barge, 
he seasonal trades in tea, timber, cotton, bananas, wool, &c., 
ybour has been more pronounced in our ports than in any 
dustry Men are engaged day by day, either for a part 

lay, a full day or for the full operation of loading or dis- 
ging a ship. There is no continuity, and there is always the 
ent of chanc bout what will be forthcoming on the morrow. 
In order to assure a smooth working, and to provide the labour 


peak periods when a large number of ships arrive simul- 
isly etain continually a larger number of 
than can be regularly employed. ‘This surplus is the core 
he casual-labour problem. If there are 800 casual workers on 
sort and all are employed on the busy days, 600 on the normal 
300 on the quict days, it follows that 200 are unemployed in 
ormal and 500 in the slack periods. 
This system of a man being neither in work nor out of it, living for- 
usly from day to day, had a demoralising effect upon the work- 
‘n, their families and on whole dock communities. It compelled 
n to seek assistance from the Poor Law. It was the chief driving 
which compelled many women to go into the sweated indus- 

*s half a century ago, in order to augment the family income. 

‘quently the women were the main supporters of the homes. 
1 fact, it was impossible to maintain the families without making 
s¢ of the wives’ earnings. At one time 8o per cent. of the married 
men with young children engaged in factories in Poplar were 

*s of casual dock workers. Casual employment among the men 
reated casual work among the women. 

[he social status of the port worker has considerably improved 
luring the past half-century, owing to organisation and enlighten- 
vent, but it was not till 1908, when the Port of London Authority 
a3 established, that the problem was seriously faced. Section 28 
f the Act incorporating that body reads: “The Port of London 
Authority shall take into consideration the existing methods of 
ngagement of workmen employed on the docks in connection with 
1¢ Port of London, and shall, in co-operation with other bodies or 
ersons . . . take such steps as they think best calculated to 
liminish the evils of casual employment, or to promote the more 
nvenient and regular employment of such workmen or any class 


sly, it is mecessary to 
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thereof.” This was the first practical hint from any Government 
that it was desirous of dealing with the problems of casual labour, 
and may be considered the first political step towards decasualisation 
which the Act of last February finalised. It made it one of 
expressed duties of the new Authority to endeavour to solve this 
difficulty. 

Then, in 1920, came the Transport Workers’ Court of Inquiry, 
which continuously for five weeks under the chairmanship 
of Lord Shaw of Dunfermline. Although it was not technically 
the function of this committee to deal exhaustively with the question 
of casual so impressed were the members with the case put 
up by Ernest Bevin that they could rot refrain from dealing with it 
way. They recognised the demoralising effects 
of the uncertainty of employment on the casual worker, and expressed 


> 
tne 


sat 


iadour, 


na mprcehensive 


the opinion that the time had come when the industry must be 
radically reformed. “The system,” they continued, “ was injurious 
to.the interests of the workers, the ports and the public, and dis- 


reditable to It should be torn up by the roots.” 
This scathing condemnation and the findings of the Commission 
implied an obligation on the part of the Government to take action 


moment, but in fact further investigation 


society 


at the earliest 


all that resulted 


poss ble 
Was 

Probably more enquiries have been made during the past three 
decades into the question of port labour and the casual system than 
any other industry in the country. In 1919, Mr. Justice Roche pre- 
yver a Committee on this subject. In 1920, Lord Shaw of 
Dunfermline held an inquiry. In 1924 and 1928, Sir Donald Maclean 
examined the position, and in 1931 a further Port Labour Inquiry 
was held. All of these emphatically condemned the casual system 
of employment. Two semi-private inquiries had also been in 
1892 and 1929, with the same result. Despite the 
findings of these numerous committees, nothing was 


Then, at last, when the war was beginning in earnest, 


sided 


Liverpool in 
inanimous 
done till 1940 


1 


it was realised that our docks were destined to play an important 
part. The Ministry of Labour established Port Labour In- 


spectors in most of our large ports to control the labour forces 


} ~ te fF, th trancfer F mn 5 > 
and make the necessary arrangements for the transfer of man-power 
from ports where it was not required to others where it was. This 


was not adequate to with the problem, and conse- 


4 
Je 
Dock Labour Corporation was set up. This 


dy, each port and its labour officer, employed 
all the men and allocated them to the employers who required their 
r J 


The men were required to present themselves for em- 
ployment twice a day, and if not engaged were paid a retaining 


allowance made up froma percentage charged on those who employed 


services 


labour. 

It was obvious that the port worker would not agree to return to 
his old degrading system after the war, and it fell to Parliament to 
take decisive action. So we get back to the Dock Workers’ (Regula- 
tion of Employment) Act, 1946, designed for the purpose of pro- 
viding a greater regularity of employment for port workers and to 
ensure that an adequate number of men are available for an efficient 


working of our ports. The Act provides for systematic recruitment 
of labour into the industry and for the allocation of all labour to 
the various port employers requiring it. Those men who are not 


employed on any given day will receive such pay as the scheme 
will provide. It makes provision for the training and welfare of the 
men, and prescribes how the finances for operating the scheme will 
be provided and expended. It determines the persons responsible 
for the administration, and gives them power to adopt practices 
which will make it efficient. A scheme may relate to any port, 
group of ports, or part of a port. A joint committee of 
employers and workpeople in a port must be established, an 
they can submit a scheme to the Minister of Labour. If this had 
not been done by October 1st, 1946, the Minister, on the joint 
application of the parties, had power to prepare a scheme of his own. 

The joint body of port employers and employees have given con- 
sideration to the drafting of a scheme since the passing of this 
Act in February, 1946, but they have failed to arrive at an agree- 
ment. In view of this failure, it is expected that joint Committee 
will approach the Minister on the subject. If he thinks it 


the 
Lule 
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necessary, he may then prepare a scheme of his own. That is where 
we have got now. It will be for the Minister either to invite the 
parties to reconsider the position with a view to arriving at a 
satisfactory conclusion or prepare an Order to be laid before Parlia- 
ment. It is better, of course, that the industry should do this, but 
if it fails the Minister must move. This Act of Parliament can no 
longer be held in abeyance because of the failure of a joint body to 
arrive at an agreement. Casual labour has to be dealt with, and 
dealt with firmly, in the spirit of the Act. 


ANNO DOMINI 


ERNARD SHAW’S _ninetieth 

treated as a notable piece of news ; 
furieusement a penser. One can’t say “many of us”; for, though 
the octogenarian is not quite a rarity, he—or she—has to be regarded 
as exceptional. But, few or many, we are under obligation to Shaw, 
who has shown, almost aggressively, that the eighties cannot be dis- 
regarded. Of course, there was also one Mr. Gladstone who con- 
tinued to count from forty at least till eighty-three ; but in those 
last years “the Grand Old Man” had always the accent of age 
about him. He even affected it, and approved of the claims which 
were made by his admirers that his opinions should receive special 
consideration, partly in a kind of deference, partly because age must 
have brought an extra dose of wisdom. Nobody could imagine Shaw 
thinking of himself or being thought of in that way. Even now, 
when he has reached ninety, he neither is nor desires to be vener- 
able. We, who, though we have passed four score, are still his 
juniors by a good many changes of the seasons, ought to decide 
whether for us, after his example, age should be coolly ignored. 

If, for instance (though the case could hardly happen), G.B.S. got 
into a bus so crowded that only standing-room was available, and 
somebody of the other sex got up to offer him a seat, possibly it 
might amuse him to accept it. He has, I am sure, too much sense 
to be a little resentful, as, I grieve to say, I have been whenever 
this indulgence was shown to my white hair. Still, I did my best 
to think it a pretty attention in a period not profuse in such cour- 
tesies. If the offer had come to me from a young man, I trust I 
should have accepted it—and been happily surprised. 

These are courtesies of form. The truly gratifying compliment 
would be if it could be somehow conveyed that our juniors wanted 
us to go on working ; for writers, painters, actors, and artists of all 
sorts must in old age find themselves cumbering the ground. Cer- 
tainly, everyone wants Shaw to go on, but that is a case apart; I 
doubt if we felt so, for instance, about Tennyson. But writers all 
know that for the rank and file only a certain amount of print is 
available, and now, even more emphatically, this is true of paper. 
After eighty, what is one wanted for? Set aside the case of those 
whose lives while they last carry an income from pension or 
property ; it is only the exceptionally fortunate artists who at that 
age can earn enough to pay their expenses. Nobody likes the idea 
of being an encumbrance; yet, if the charge can be borne with 
moderate ease by those on whom it falls, we elders should do well 
not to let the mind dwell on it, but rather concentrate on making 
what return is possible. Women in old age have more ways of 
being serviceable than men ; but, broadly speaking, the best that man 
or woman can do after eighty is to be good company for those who 
desire that the elder’s presence shall continue. Devotion can be a 
pleasure, and cease to be felt as a duty ; but anyone is fortunate who 
gets this kind of attachment from even one person, and is more than 
doubly happy if it can be counted on from two. To desire that 
existence should be prolonged for the sake of another by whom loss 
of companionship would be felt is the most honourable reason for 
“husbanding life’s taper.” 

Of course, the recoil from death is an instinct implanted wherever 
there is animal life. It can be defeated even where the tide of blood 
runs strongest—defeated by forces that are not bodily, but have to 
be developed till they also become instinctive. In reason, the old 
ought to find such resistance easier, since life has more potent attrac- 
tion for the young. Yet reason does not count for much here ; if it 


birthday was very properly 
but it gave some people 
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did, we elders should ask ourselves whether we really wish to survive 
still more of those we cared for than those we have already seen 
pass out. The worst part of being over eighty is that, when any 
name is mentioned carrying associations back into the past, our first 
impulse is to ask if that person still lives; and we have learnt to 
expect the answer: “ Dead—so many years.” For the old, life tends 
to be bounded within an always narrowing circle. One of the most 
happily endowed men I ever knew was my father, and he lived to 
his ninetieth year, full of varying interests. From early middle age 
he had possessed a gems for friendships with young men, and to 
the end of his days their concerns were his concern ; their family 
fortunes meant almost as much to him as the affairs of his own 
household and his growing count of grandchildren. 

However, such unselfish gratification will never be common. What 
are the self-regarding reasons why, even after the seventies, we 
should be willing—and possibly desirous—to go on? Let us admit 
that the old can justifiably enjoy eating and drinking ; for I applaud 
the veteran who preserves his appreciation of a distinguished wine— 
and even of an honest ordinary. Thank providence, on the rare 
occasions when I have something good to give, I can be aware of 
what I am giving. The host at whose table I drank most fine claret 
—it was in the last century and the wine used to be 64 Lafitte— 
made us feel that he enjoyed his glass, but, far more evidently, that 
he delighted to convince himself of the rare pleasure he was giving us. 

That host of mine seemed to me in those days definitely old, but 
he cannot have been beyond the seventies. I doubt if he reached 
eighty, and I like te think that age was never an affliction to him— 
as it can be. Yet of that I have no qualification to write ; but am 
much concerned with the case of those whose friends tell them they 
are “ wonderful” because they can behave as is normal to young- 
sters in the ’seventies. One perfectly unreasonable source of grum- 
bling is that indulgent providence leads the indulged to expect too 
much. Because you can use a spade or axe much as formerly, you 
will often feel resentful at being constantly outstripped on the foot- 
path, while, as for running even a few steps to catch a bus, the thing 
cannot even be attempted. Anno Domini does not make us philo- 
sophers ; but it provides the need for much exercise of that dismal 
equipment. 

Yet what a splendid thing it is to see either man or woman who 
wears old age like a robe of State. There have no doubt been great 
examples in public life, though the House of Commons did not show 
me one in the twelve years that I spent there—up to 1918. But 
the chance of seeing a portrait (by old Yeats, the poet’s father) recalls 
to me one singularly venerable figure who played his part, after 
his fashion, in the public life of Ireland. John O’Leary, active in the 
Fenian rising of 1867, was captured and sentenced to be “ hanged, 
drawn and quartered” ; but the sentence was commuted, and some 
time in the eighties penal servitude ended, and O’Leary came back 
to be an ornament of the Irish capital—where his vast white beard 
soon became everywhere known (yet it was not unmistakable, my 
father, then head of the Divinity School in Dublin University, 

had the fellow to it) and an equally outstanding Roman nose. T. W 
Rolleston, then much in vogue as a poet and writer—and as a very 
decorative young man—frequented O’Leary’s company ; but also he 
was conspicuous in my father’s group “of friends. Very odd 
encounters followed, in which either the professor of divinity was 
taken for the ex-Fenian or the ex-Fenian for the divine. At last 
Rolleston brought about a meeting of the two, and it was O’Leary 
who found the appropriate thing to say: “ Now, Doctor Gwynn, in 
view of the likeness that is said to exist between us, I most sincerely 
hope that neither of us may ever do anything that could in any way 
compromise the other.” 

It was an odd encounter of two persons, undoubtedly venerable, 
but with singularly different histories behind their appearance. Still, 
not many would choose to go on living for the sake of possibly grow- 
ing venerable. But, within the last thirty years or so, a special 
incitement or excuse has been added. We may be moved to cling 

life through patriotic apprehension as to what may happen to 
our country. Or perhaps the lure of curiosity has made a poignant 
inducement. So much was happening that even the least curious 
must have wished to see the end. As things are now, it seems to me 
that any one in the eighties must pray devoutly to be away before 
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the guns begin to go off again. It is a sorry affair when Anno 
Domini conveys chiefly the sense of powerlessness. 

But the truth is, and Anno Domini lets us know it, that the old 
are not intended to take a part, not even as lookers on, in affairs of 
State. Wise men when they are past eighty—but, how much 
oftener! wise women—fill their days very acceptably by concerning 
themselves with the fortunes, the education and the enjoyments of 
those who belong to their grandchildren’s generation. It is a proud 
moment when even great-grandchildren or great-grandchildren’s 
contemporaries come under this fostering care. For then Anno 
Domini has succeeded in teaching one of its subjects to defy age. 


NORTH AFRICA’S FUTURE 


By L. JAMES 


HE five major political units along the 2,000 miles of the North 
African coast from Morocco to Egypt are on the threshold 
of either a greater measure of independence or complete indepen- 
dence from European control. The protracted negotiations over the 
revision of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 have made the 
Egyptian issue the best known. Technically, of course, Egypt has 
been independent since 1922, but it has been a partial independence, 
in that Great Britain has been accorded rights and privileges not 
normally given by a sovereign State toa foreign Power. The present 
demand for the complete withdrawal of British troops may be con- 
sidered either unwise or ungrateful, but it is certainly demanded 
by the overwhelming majority of Egyptians. 

Britain has no real alternative in Egypt but to withdraw and 
make the best defence arrangements that Egyptian nationalism in 
its present extravagant mood will permit. The Egyptian claim to 
the Sudan is in a different category ; it would be interesting to see 
it examined by U.N.O. Withdrawal from Egypt is perilously near 
imperial suicide for the British Commonwealth ; there is no real 
alternative base from which the Suez Canal can be defended. 
Evacuation implies a completely new approach to Mediterranean 
strategy. As far as the defence of Egypt is concerned, there is no 
hope that Egyptian forces will be able to defend Egypt without 
foreign assistance. Neither in quality nor quantity can Egypt hope 
to have forces equal to this task in the next decades. We perhaps 
ought to add that orthodox conceptions of strategy are apt to be 
a little academic in the world of atomic bombs. 

The fate of Libya is destined to cause some difficulties, whatever 
decision is eventually applied. To give Libya an independent 
status, as Mr. Bevin has suggested, can only strengthen those 
forces in the Arab world seeking to obtain complete freedom from 
European control. Britain has stated that she would not allow 
Italy to return to Africa, and so the French suggestion that Italy 
should administer the colony under some form of U.N.O. trustee- 
ship is not one that can be readily accepted by the British Govern- 
ment. Although we stated early in the war that our participation 
was not undertaken with any thought of territorial aggrandisement, 
Dominion feeling, particularly in South Africa, favours Britain 
taking on the administration of the whole or part of Libya under 
a trusteeship system. Egypt has expressed a hope that Cyrenaica 
should come under her trusteeship, or alternatively wants to see the 
colony put under the control of the Arab League. In practice the 
latter might be the same as the former. 

France is not unwilling to assume some kind of trusteeship over 
Tripolitania, and the Soviet Government has also expressed a willing- 
ness to accept responsibility. The American view that it might 
be put under some form of international administration raises inter- 
esting issues. If international administration of the area is to be 
anything like that in Germany and Austria, characterised by serious 
tensions, rivalries and chaos, it ought to be eschewed and treated 
like a plague. Obviously, however, it would not be conducted on a 
zonal basis. The solution to the Libyan problem is to give the 
colony independence. Refusal will scarcely serve to stem the current 
that seeks Arab independence everywhere in North Africa an the 
Middle East. 

In addition to the difficult problem of searching for a new con- 
Stitution, the French have the further problem of trying to work 
out a better relationship between the homeland and the colonies. 
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When the present constitution was being debated, the original Article 
providing for the right of secession was thought by many to be too 
drastic, and the Article was sent back for revision and later con- 
sideration. It does indicate, however, that many Frenchmen recog- 
nise that the old colonial system is dead, and that the granting of 
a much greater measure of independence is inevitable and cannot 
be long postponed. 

The merits and demerits of independence are widely discussed 
throughout French North Africa. In all three territories, Morocco, 
Algeria and Tunisia, France faces serious difficulties, and only a 
realist and generous policy will preserve the French connection. 
The virile nationalism of this region of the Maghreb, as the Arabs 
call it, is based on a common language (Arabic), a common religion 
(Islam) and a belief in a common destiny (as part of the pan-Arab 
movement). This is no new development, but two important factors 
have emerged during and since the second world war. The first is 
painful, but has to be faced; there has been a sharp decline in 
French prestige owing to the military collapse and the subsequent 
disputes between French leaders. The secand factor is the increasing 
importance of the Arab League in North African and Middle 
East politics. There are rivalries and rifts within its ranks, but it 
serves to unite the Arab world. The Berbers of French North 
Africa are not Arabs, although they have been mostly, though by no 
means completely, Arabicised. Like the Egyptians, they identify 
themselves with the Arab viewpoint. 

French policy in the past has at times been unduly repressive, and 
has not provided for the political emergence of the Moslem people 
who make up the vast majority of the North African population. 
The much-talked-about assimilation policy of France has, in fact, 
been resisted by the European element, especially in Algeria, where 
Europeans number about 1,000,000 out of the total of over 7,000,000. 
In this territory (not a colony in the strict sense because it is part 
of metropolitan France and is administered by the Ministry of the 
Interior) the European element has been sufficiently strong to prevent 
the introduction of reforms designed to improve the political rights 
of the Moslems. Thus in 1936 the proposed reforms of the franchise 
by the Government of M. Blum reached the stage of being promises, 
but they did not even get to the stage of being discussed in the 
French Chamber owing to the opposition of the French colonists. 
This kind of failure has played its part in embittering Moslem- 
French relations. So, too, France’s apparent unwillingness in the 
inter-war years to abide by her promises to Syria created a very 
unfavourable impression on North African nationalists. 

Economic difficulties in French North Africa have been increased 
by drought in two successive years, and these have not helped to 
achieve political stability. France dealt very harshly with the Con- 
stantine disturbances of May, 1945, and this has further added to 
the legacy of bitterness. So far, the more moderate of the two 
main Moslem parties has achieved the greatest success in Algeria. 
The Party of the Manifesto led by M. Ferhat Abbas wants indepen- 
dence for Algeria, but within the new French Union. The Arabian 
People’s Party led by M. Messali Hadj aims at securing complete 
independence from France. 

The goal of all nationalist groups in North Africa is closer relations 
with the other territories of the Arab world. The French will have 
to act swiftly in the economic and political fields if they are to offer 
anything that has any real attraction to the North African Moslems. 
The proposed measures from Algeria certainly go a long way, and 
involve a considerable departure from the old colonial system which 
put the interests of France first and those of the overseas territories 
second ; but France will find it hard to resist the movement towards 
a closer association with the Moslem world. France has carried 
out a civilising mission in North Africa, and her outstanding adminis- 
trators like Lyautey have great achievements to their credit. But 
nationalist movements in their youth are always impatient; their 
eyes are turned to the future and only rarely to the past (except when 
they endeavour to re-create the glories of ancient and independent 
dynasties), and it is unlikely that the economic benefits of the French 
connection will receive their full share of attention when the talk 
is of complete independence. In the next decades we are likely to 
see North Africa completely freed from Europan control. Self- 
determination will certainly produce this result. 
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RUBBER RIDDLE 


By G. GORDON COOK 


ODAY the importation of synthetic rubber from America has 
T ceased. British tyre-manufacturers are using up their stocks 
and preparing to switch over to the natura rubber that is again 
coming in from the East. By the end of the year we shall be 
riding on rubber again—real rubber. On the face of it, this is a 
straightforward readjustment of industry to its pre-war raw 
material. But the synthetic-rubber industry became a major factor 
in world economy during the war, and is reluctant to immolate 
itself in the cause of status quo. In making its choice between 
natural and synthetic rubber, industry is tackling a problem that is 
giving the world yet another severe international headache. And 
to the informed observer the outcome is far from clear. 

When Japan overran Malaya and the Dutch East Indies in ihe 
early months of 1942, she deprived the Allies of a source of several 
of their essential raw materials. Most important of these was rubber. 
To the Western Powers, two courses of action remained open. 
Either they could develop alternative sources of natural rubber ; 
or they could turn to synthetic. It was Hobson’s choice, and by 
early 1942 Britain and America were faced with the inevitable 
prospect of making synthetic rubber in a big way. Over three 
quarters of a million tons a year would be needed to carry on the 
War; without it the Allied war-effort must fail. Britain had a 
small source of rubber left in India and Ceylon ; and our industry 
had by this time developed into a highly integrated war-machine 
and we had little to offer in the way of raw-material resources on 
the scale that would be needed for a synthetic-rubber industry of 
any size. Rightly or wrongly, the decision was taken to leave the 
job to America. Within two years, America had carried out the 
biggest industrio-scientific task in the world’s history, and was pro- 
ducing nearly a year. Of this, 
a smal] proportion was speciality rubber, like neoprene, that could 
do jobs rubber would not do. But the bulk was GR-S, a general- 
purpose rubber based on the German Buna S, which had been 


made simply and solely as a direct replacement for natural rubber. 





a million tons of synthetic rubber 


> | 


Today the Japanese have been cleared out of Malaya and the 
Dutch East Indies. Already, the plantations are beginning to re- 
cover, and the rubber trees have suffered less than was feared 
during the war. But political and economic difficulties are holding 


™ Fe were 


up reorganisation. Many of the native labourers literally 
worked to death by the Japanese ; others went back to their homes 


in India and China and have not yet returned to the plantations 
I pite of the difficulties, rubber is gradually coming back into 
production, and under normal conditions could undoubtedly meet 


demands of the world’s tyre market within the next few years 
t price, it is impossible to say until conditions have stabilised. 
Belore the war, the native trapper worked for a low wage, but 
was amply supplied with cheap rice and with low-priced textiles 


! consumer goods, largely from Japan. Now, the Burma-Siam 
rice-bow] is disorganised, and Japan is out of action ; and the pre-war 
re of the native labourer offers little attraction. And it is upon 
the cost of native labour that the price of natural rubber must 


synthetic-rubber plants in 
And without much 


Meanwhile, the 
eed American industry 


ulumately depend. 


America contmue to 


eflort, the output could be expanded to mect the bulk rubber re- 
quirements of the world. But according to cur war-time ex- 
veriences American GR-S is inferior to natural as a tyre rubber. 

although it is difficult to make any accurate cost assessment 





present 


under | conditions, it seems unlikely that GR-S is being pro- 
duced at a price that could compete with natural rubber. 








Here, then, are two sources of supply for the rubber industry of 
the world. Under a free peace-time economy, they could fight ‘t 
out between them on their merits. And on present showing it 


appears that natural would win. But America had a severe shock in 
1942, and she is not so keen to return to her pre-war dependence on a 
vital raw material over which she has no direct control. Powerful 


voices in America are demanding that synthetic plants should be 
tained. On the other hand, America was able to build up ber 
syn ¢ rubber plants from scratch in under two years during the 
All that requires, therefore, is a stockpile f natural rubber 
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sufficient to tide her over the year or so that would be needed to re. 
establish her synthetic industcy. But the military men are not the 
Only ones seeking to retain the synthetic plants. Many American 
rubber-using industrialists are themselves in favour of the continue] 
use of synthetic, which is not subject to the controls and price fluctya- 
tion that were characteristic of natural rubber between the Wars 
Moreover, they say, the quality of synthetic is completely controlled 
and standardised ; they can always be sure of getting just what they 
expect. And though GR-S may be inferior to natural rubber {oy 
tyre treads, it meets the needs of the job well enough. 

So much for America’s arguments in favour of keeping her syn. 
thetic rubber plants. But one most important factor remains. GR-§ 
was chosen as the best available synthetic rubber on hand during 
the emergency of 1942. Manufacture has since stimulated research 
and who knows but that tomorrow we shall see a synthetic rubb-+ 
which is both better and cheaper than natural? When that happens, 
the story of dyestuffs and drugs will be repeated, and the jungle wi 
once again take over the plantations of the East. In the meantime 
America continues to operate her $600,000,000 synthetic-rubber 
industry ; and we in Britain, with our eyes turned anxiously tow: 
our most impoctant customer, are doing all we can to exploit 
$400,000,000 stake in natural rubber. Today, the demand fo; 
rubber is sufficient to absorb the joint supplies of natural and syp- 
thetic. But eventually, industry will have to make the choice between 
the two. Which is going to supply tomorrow's rubber—the test-tube, 
or the tree? Only time will tell. 


TALKING OF INK— 


By SHAY MACKIE 
OME people came in after dinner last night, and a man tock 
out of his pocket-case a sheet of paper covered with writing s 
faint that one would have supposed it had been fished out of a river 
“Bit of a diary I kept in France during the last war,” he ex- 
plained. “Estaminet ink used to be watered down pretty well 
as ruthlessly as the vin du pays. A bore, now I’m trying: 


decipher it.” 

“Old ink—really old ink—varied extraordinarily,” said another 
man. “One might expect it to have become paler and paler wit 
the passing of centuries, but the way it has stood up to the passag 
of time seems to depend far more on the importance of the wi 
than on the antiquity of the writing. I was struck by that whe 
going through a collection of old letters of historical personages. The 
great evidently had their ink confected according to the best recipes 
The letters of Tudor notables might have been written yesterday 
I remember Buckland’s mention of a look i 








C 


he had taken at the 
parish register of Knaresboro’, dating from early in the 1600's. He 
wondered how they made their ink in those days. The entries wer 
sull as as japan varnish.” 

“Tt wouid be interesting to have some scraped off and analysed, 
suggested a research chemist. “Max Beerbohm evidently wante 
to give posterity a treat when it came to examine his original MSS., 
and went the right way about it. He wrote his essays with Chinese 
ink, bought in the stick. He may have gat the notion from Charles 
Lamb. A few years ago, an enamelled case containing sticks of hi: 
Chinese ink was come across among some family archives, by 
descendant of Lamb’s. I heard that they were sent out to Rapallo, 
as a gift for Max.” 

“The great also went in for inkpots in keeping with their dignity,” 
remarked the scrutiniser of old-time correspondence. “There was 
a nice how-de-do the day that that ‘ Most Superior Person,’ George 
Nathaniel Curzon, took up his post as Foreign Secretary, when his 
horrified gaze, flitting across the great desk, fell on the sort of brass 
and glass inkpot you would expect to find in use by quite ordinary 
persons. Lord Ronaldshay’s biography tells how he rang and de- 
manded—we may easily picture with what hauteur—if this were the 
inkstand generally used by Her Majesty’s Secretaries of State. He 
was assured that it was. ‘ But it should be of crystal and silver,’ he 


pointed out. As a matter of fact, a new crystal and silver inkstand 
1 


black 


used to be allotted to every new Cabinet Minister ; and when he 
resigned or went out of office through a change of Government 
the Minister took care to have it washed out, and to slip it into his 
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portfolio just before he left his desk for the last time. This was 
40 illicit scrounging. The crystal and silver inkstand was a Minis- 
terial ‘ perk.” Amid general indignation in high places, Gladstone 
suppressed the tradition, as an electioneering economy to please the 
taxpayer.” 

“Why type is usually so vivid in old books, as compared with 
the greying stuff in even pre-war publications,” said the chemist, 
that printing-ink used to be made from lamp-black and linseed oil. 
Cheaper substitutes have replaced lamp-black—soot, resin-black, 
shale-black and other mineral substances, iron or manganese com- 
pounds or analine dyes. Tar and mineral oils, too, have superseded 
castor and linseed oils to a large extent. Rotary press-work ink often 
has even asphalt and bitumen blended into it.” 

“T’ve been told that it’s the coal-tar dyes that make red ink stains 
such a job to get out of fabrics,” said a woman. “ They’re my 
despair. I won’t have a bottle in the flat, but Henry seems to find 
ingenious ways of getting it on to his handkerchiefs.” 

“Snatch them from him as soon as he comes home,” advised the 
chemist,” and douse the stains in strong ammonia. If the stains date 
fom the morning, don’t be too hopeful. You'll probably have luck 

th the afternoon ones. If not, hold them in a jet of steam for a 
few seconds, then rub on powdered borax. Most of that good 
durable old-time ink, by the way, came from a nut-gall collected in 
Syria and Palestine. For it we had to thank a sort of little wasp- 
effect, who laid her eggs in twigs, the hatching grubs causing lumps 
vith a large content of tannin. Some ink is made from West Indian 
ywood. For fountain-pen ink, nigrosen, a black aniline dye, is 
generally used.” 

“TI wonder what happened to that non-smudging ink that dried 
the moment your nib—it had to be a stainless steel nib—got it on 
to the paper,” mused the browser among old manuscripts. “An im- 
portant German steel concern launched it about 20 years ago, but 
no one in this country seems to have seen it. It was to give the 
<o to blotting-paper. I wonder if the blotting-paper interests. .. .” 

“ Algeria contains, I have heard tell,” said the chemist, “a river of 
nk, two converging streams containing a lot of iron and a lot of 
zallic acid. The gallic acid branch comes from a swamp chock-a- 
You sit on the bank, dipping in your 


»” 


block with old fallen timber. 
pen, when you have a postcard to send to the Sheik.” 

“A few vears ago, that reminds me,” said the woman troubled by 
red ink stains, “one of our ink kings died, leaving a couple of 
hundred thousand. 

“Ah, but it would have been a couple of million if he had 
ported his stuff from Algeria,” submitted the chemist. 


THE STRAGGLER 


By J. L. BREWER 


WINDSOR, F. R., will not quit India. 

him the other day, when I was turning out 

and came across some letters and my diary for 1942. In the autumn 
that year I became the mortar platoon officer. We 
carriers, and they were called after well-known pubs in the regi- 
nent’s county town. To see them go by, in the red dust of Southern 
India, was enough to make a man homesick as well as thirsty ; 
the White Hart, the Mitre, the Red Lion, the Elephant, the Merry 
Maidens, the Wheatsheaf and the Trout. We wore the Dagge 
Division sign, but it was a new division then; we were training 
very hard indeed. In the early morning we were out with the 
urriers before the sun was up and made their metal too hot to 
touch, running between the paddy-fields, along the tops of the great 
irrigation-banks, and stirring up the historic dust of Arcot. We wer2 


im- 


I thought about 
my steel trunk 


seven 





is 





very happy. It was cool, and the village children came out to wave 
to us. Even the white oxen, Alpine in their humpiness, stared at 
us in kindly tolerance clattered by. 

One morning—one of those early mornings when all the children 
smiled and everyon2 we met on the road seemed handsome and happy 
—I received a message saying that the Merry Maidens had over- 
turned. A difficult corner, near a bridge. One man was kille< 
that and the sergeant badlv injured in the legs. = 


t was certain, 
M.O. was with them. I saw Windsor dead in the ambulance. 


as we 
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was a regular, a quiet country lad who then (in 1942) had been 
out of England for four years. As so often happens when someones 
dies, I found it hard to remember much about him. I couldn’s 
recall any conversations ; I could find only one picture of him in 
my mind, sitting patiently and uncomfortably in the rear of a 
carrier, his topee pushed back, his rifle between his knees. Windsor 
was not one of the drivers of this world; he was content to go 
where he was taken. The Doc moved aside the coarse grey blanket 
for me to have a last look at him. I remember most the bathing-girl 
tattooed on his thigh. These girls were fashionable ; by moving 
the muscles they could be made to undulate. She was dead, too. 

Windsor had only one letter in his pocket, an airgraph, which he 
had received that morning. It went something like this: 

“ My own dear son,—I have received another of your letters 
and am pleased about this, you bet I am, and to know you are 
safe and well. We are both well at home, also all the animals, 
chicks, rabbits, cats and dog. So you give it three years 
before we see you home. Well, darling, whenever that may 
be, it is going to be the happiest day of my life, and somehow, 
dear, I don’t think it’s likely to be that long, things may not be 
looking too rosy but when once we can get things moving they 
will soon be going with a rush believe me and Please God, we 
shall yet be able to spend a few years of our life together. I 
have always thought you and I have missed such a lot in Kife, 
being so long apart ; still sweetheart . . . until the big day, God 
Bless you.—Mum.” 


We buried Windsor the next day from Fort St. George, Madras. 

Against the background of Clive’s house, among the ancient cannoa 

and neat pyramids of cannon-balls, the gun-carriage, the bearer, 

the firing-party in well-creased drill, all looked diminutive and un- 
like tin-soldiers in some elaborate toyshop fort. 

It was my first military funeral, and I had gone to some trouble 
to see that it went smoothly. I had calculated, very precisely, the 
time necessary to march from the Fort to the old, the oldest, Garrison 
Cemet The Army (as ever true to form) was not going to le 
Pre. W =i F. R., go, however, without just one last bit of ate 
him about. The cortége was just going to move off from the Fort, 
the Padre waiting at the Garrison Cemetery, everything 
planned to when I saw our Adjutant drive up. He 
affected large, wicked like Jaspar come, in tha 
nick of time, to forbid the wedding. 

‘ Terribly sorry, old man,” he said to me. 
inquest. Afraid I slipped up rather. Won’t take 

With him was an Anglo-Indian police official. 
board of the Adjutant’s truck, there and then, 
formality took place. Two men were called who 


was 
the minute, 
whiskers, and looked 


“There’s got to be an 
a minute.” 

So, on the tail- 
some sort of a 
had seen the 


body. The Anglo-Indian was apologetic. “Merely a matter of 
form. Shan’t keep you a minute, sir.” He took out a pad, sucked 
his indelible pencil (leaving a stain on his lower lip) and The to 


ask questions and write. I looked over his shoulder at a printed 


form, and read: “ Name: Windsor, Frederick Raymond. Offence: 
Death.” 
Only two minutes late, we set off at last from the Fort. The 


Garrison Cemetery is a large and ancient place; slowly we turned 
the difficult gun-carriag¢ in at the great gates. First, we passed 
through eig ’ tombs, elegant urns, noble slabs, all 
moss and scrolls, where lay the British bones of old nabobs, young 
gens, adventurers, girl-brides and governesses, young John Com- 
pany clerks who declined into their graves after only a few months 
away from home, and the two or three stragglers every regiment 
left behind, the lusty corporal killed in a brawl, the suicide with @ 
musket-ball in his brain . the accumulated British bones which 
have paid such a rich dividend over the vears. We took Pte. Windsor 
past them and through the nineteenth century—less elegant toms 


more civil servants, bur still the soldiers trom 


nteenth-century 


aS} 
ensi 


more 


now, more parsons, 
the English counties. And there, against the wall at the back, was 
our century, five small white wooden crosses and an open gravs 
waiting for Windsor. 

I’ve thought about him and the other stragglers several tumes 
recently, reading of mods surging up and down the Mount Road 


ng, “ Quit India! ” 


ind over the maidan, opposite the cemetery, cry 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N writing the other day about the unfortunate Claude-Nicolas 

Ledoux, I expressed my sympathy with architects who are +o 
scldom permitted to create what they conceive. The poet, I 
remarked, is hampered by no such restrictions, is discouraged by no 
denial of opportunity: the limitations which afflict him are these of 
his own talent only ; if he possesses the genius to do so, he can con- 
dense the whole world of suffering and beauty upon half a sheet of 
notepaper. It is true, of course, that of all creative artists the poet 
is the most exposed to the grim realisation of personal inadequacy : 
it is not possible for him, as it is to those artists who are dependen 
upon the co-operation of others, to claim that, but for the stupidity 
or thrift of their employers, they could have created a monument to 
outlast all time. Sooner or later he will be faced with the contrast 
between his imagination and his powers of expression ; he will find 
himself echoing Carducci’s tragic cry: — 

“ Ahi, fu una nota del poema eterno 
Quel ch’io sentiva: e picciol verso or ¢.” 

In England at least there is another class of artists for whom my 
sympathy is as warm as that which I feel for architects. Pity the 
poor sculptor. Not for him in this island can there be the occasions 
for free expression which were vouchsafed to Rodin or even Watts. 
Few indeed are those cultivated patrons who can commission statues 
wherewith to adoen their peristyles and courts. The sculptor is bouad 
to depend for his employment upon the taste of public authorities, 
and they in their turn are sensitive to the whims of their electors. It 
must be a galling thing for any sculptor to realise that the British 
public, although indifferent to art, are fussy about statues. It is not 
that they wish their statues to be beautiful ; in fact I agree with Sir 
Max Beerbohm who, although not wishing to disparage grotesques, 
once advocated that our London statues should be veiled. It is that 
the British public like their statues to be like. 


. . * * 


I can well recall the controversy which acose over Mr. Alfred 
Hardiman’s statue of Lord Haig. It may well be, as Mr. MacCoti 
stated at the time, that this will be the last equestrian monument tc 
be erected in the streets of any town. But it had behind it a long 
tr.dition of which the British public were wholly unaware. I am 
not suggesting that they should have recalled and compared 
Donatello’s Gattamelata at Padua, or the statue of Marcus Aurelius 
in the Campidoglio, or even Verrocchio’s superb Colleoni. But they 
might at least have compared Mr. Hardiman’s courageous design 
with Hubert Le Sueur’s statue of Charles I, situated only at one bus- 
stop’s distance. They did none of these things. It was not the 
fivure of Lord Haig to which they objected, although I seem te 
recollect an angry letter from a firm of military tailors. It was the 
horse which aroused their passions. No English horse, we were 
assured, had ever looked like that; Lord Haig, they contended, had 
himself been an ardent cavalryman ; never would he have allowed 
himself to mount a circus horse of such ostentatious vigour What 
they desired to sce was, not a work of art, which must always be 
somewhat stylised, but an exact reproduction of Lord Haig .n 
horseback ; they would have preferred it if the statue had beca 
designed by a film of silversmiths, accustomed to provide our cavalry 
messes with those statuettes, the accoutrements of which are correct 
in every buckle. And today, as the buses pass up and down White- 
hall, not a citizen glances, cither in approval or disapproval, at the 
Haig statue. It is among the best of our contemporary monuments. 
The citizens of London are unaware of its existence. ‘The tornado 
passed. 

* * * * 

I can recall also the outburst which arose over the Royal Artillery 
Memorial, which Messrs. Adams, Holden and Pearson designed in 
collaboration with Mr. Charles Jagger. Obviously this memorial is 
ill-placed, but almost all our statues are ill-placed. Ih might be 
said even that it is too dramatic and vociferous for something which 


must remain for many vears. But it is a vigorous and imaginative 








work of art, and I am not surprised that the young man who nudely 
commemorates the Mach:ne Gun Corps should turn his back upon 
it in very shame. The public do not like the Artillery memorial ; 
they prefer the horrible little statuette which Sir George Frampton 
erected to the memory of Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens and 
which the Benchers of the Temple were so uncultivated as to repro- 
duce in their solemn gardens. The public do not realise even that 
the same Sir George’s monument to Edith Cavell is the most ungainly 
edifice ever erected north of Dahomey: they do not consider the 
interesting although unsuccessful Guards Memorial which Mr. H. C 
Bradshaw designed on the Horse Guards Parade; they accept it 
because the uniforms are so cosrect. I am not expecting the British 
public to display a high aesthetic intelligence in regard to their own 
statues ; a peopie who can accep: without a murmur the destruction 
of Berkeley and St. James's Squares, the ruin of Park Lane, are noi 
likely to bring any very enlightened criticism to bear upon the 
monuments which disfigure what remains of their streets and squares. 
The Americans are better than we are in such matters, since they 
possess a developed architectural sense. Rudolph Evans’s great 
statue of Jefferson, Danie] French’s even more famous statue of 
Lincoln, are as fine as any contemporary statuary can be. The French 
are even worse than we are. The ghastly Lalique memorial to 
Clemenceau is sad indeed. 


7 * 7 . 


These reflections will have sufficed to indicate that I have every 
sympathy with Sir William Reid Dick in the irritation, and indeed 
dismay, which must have been caused him by the ctiticisms levelled 
at his sketch model of the Roosevelt statue. This design is not ye 
completed and few of its critics have seen more than photographs, 
which can give but a misleading impression. Moreover I cannot 
believe that Mr. Gallannaugh’s design for the base and sucround o! 
this monument is more than tentative ; in the reproduction that | 
have seen it would bring discredit to a boy in his first year at a 
technical college. Yet Sir William must at least have this consolation, 
that the criticisms made have been made by serious people and 
have been directed, not at the details, but at the whole conceptiva 
of his design. I have some sympathy with those who contend that 
President Roosevelt never stood unaided and that to represent him 
as leaning on a walking-stick only is to ignore the splendour of his 
contempt for physical disability. I have no sympathy for thox 
who contend that subsequent generations will forget that the Presi- 
dent was a lame man and that therefore the pose is immaterial. Mr 
Roosevelt will always be remembered in legend as a man who suffered 
from grave physical weakness and who yet became three times Presi- 
dent of the United States. This legend is bound to persist and if 
the memorial ignores it, then the memorial will lose much popular 
significance. Moreover, in so far as formal design is concerned, ‘t 
is equally possible to produce a fine statue of a man seated in a chair; 
we have the great Lincoln statue already referred to; we hav: 
Houdon’s Voltaire. I come down therefore on the side of those who 
ask that the final design shall represent the President as seated. And 
I pray to heaven that the surround, when eventually decided on, will 
prove less timidly conceived. 

* 7 * * 


I do not expect that in our congested cities we shall be able to build 
monuments as grandiose as those at Washington, or as powerful as 
that which Mestrovic created at Belgrade. But I do hope that after 
this war we shall not erect the many futile jumbles which were pro- 
duced after 1918. The War Memorials Advisory Council, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Charfield, has been created to give counsel 
to those who wish to benefit by their expecience. They will be only 
tco glad to answer enquir-es sent to them at the Royal Society of Arts. 
And I do hope that this Roosevelt memorial, which will be visited 
by so many Americans, will be worthy of the calm dignity of th: 
man whom it commemorates. We surely cannot wish to expose 
ourseives, in this matter, to ridicule or contempt. 
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MUSIC 


TuREE modern concertos within the last week have caused a ripple 
in the generally peaceful flow of classical and romantic masterpieces 
which represents the enormously swollen flood-tide of London’s 
concert life. Stravinsky’s Concerto for two solo pianos, written in 
1935, was played by Ilona Kabos and Noel | Mewton-Wood at Chelsea 
Town Hall on December 2nd ; Bloch’s Violin Concerto, written in 
1938, by Jean Pougnet and the L.P.O. at Covent Garden on 
December Ist; and Bariok’s Third Piano Concerto, written in 1945, 
y Louis Keniner and the B.B.C. Symphony Orchesira at the Albert 
Hall on November 27th. Ot the three, the last Bartok’s 
was the most easily assimilable at a single hearing—possibly a mere 


written, 





cuincidence, possibly a hint that the period of extreme experti- 
mentalism in music is coming to an end. The Andante religioso 
f this concerto is, according to a pupil and friend of Bartok, a kind 
f nocturne representing ors at night, the life of birds 
nd insects,” which apparently fascinated the composer ; and it is 

esting to compare it with the from the Stravinsky 
certo, Written ten years earlier. 


. 3 
out ora 





neciurne 





As we should expect, Bartok’s music is completely spontaneous in 
yanner, though the form is unexpected—a chorale with a fluttering, 
x2zing, whirring middle section, insect night-life intruding on the 
slemn procession of dark hours. Stravinsky, on the other hand, 
yefers the warmth of the salon 10 the night air, an elaborate and 
tificial nocturne world with bows to past composers of the genre 
B.rtok creates where Stravinsky is busy re-creating, thinking in the 
ems of other men’s music, obsessed by the idioms of the musical 
t like these of Brahms, but intent on new textures and soncritics. 
k was content with a quite recognisable sonata form in the first 
novement of his concerto, while Stravinsky has recourse to the rather 











wentvish joke of writing Four Variations which are variations on 
ch other while “the theme, if any, is left to our imagination.” 
There seems to be no doubt that Bart6k’s music is alive, while 


Stravinsky is using his great technical skill and erudition to deck 
ta corpse. Every two years or so he changes his undertaker, and 
ugh his pompes funébres are always 1ére classe the corpse is as 
cceated as a mummy by now. 





Bloch’s music was still in 1938 noticeably akin to that of his early 
thusiasms, the Russians and the French ; and parts of the violin 
ncerto seemed to be harking back to the Rimsky-Korsakov 
Schéhérazade or the Schmitt of Salome. It is surprising to find 
2posers with genuine Eastern affinities—the Jew Bloch and the 
nian Amanullah Hussein, whose music was recently heard in 
ndon—writing what seems perilously near the Suite Orientale of 
e ¢ teashop and the pier. Not that Bloch’s music is of that order— 
rom it—but in the violin concerto I did not hear the “ voice of 
\@ ancient patriarch ” heard by the author of the programme notes ; 
I saw, rather than heard, an oriental ballet scene in the manner of 
héhérazade. The rhythms and motifs—it is misleading to speak 
themes—were worked into a large web of sound which suggested 
‘ carpet-pattern rather than the architectural structure, for to build 
u need solider material than Bloch uses in this work. It was a 
eautiful carpet, but rather too big for my taste. To the Western ear 
ere is something monotonous in these half-oriental works, a 
iilarity of texture and mood, a lack of contrast, which makes three 
agish movements a strain on the attention, I find. Jean Pougnet 
an excellent violinist, with none of the swooning airs or luscious 
craces which betray on occasion the vast majority of even the best 
His tone was sometimes rather too weak for Covent Garden 
ad he seemed almost too modest and reluctant to stand out above 
orchestra when necessary. 
At the concert of Czechoslovak music at the Wigmore Hall on 
November 29th it was a pleasure to hear Janacek’s Concertino played 
sy the Hurwitz Steing Quartet. Janacek’s idiom is intensely personal, 
’ased on folk-music, but with a spontaneity which Western Euro- 
an composers cannot hope to achieve in their dealings with folk- 
song and a forcefulnes and originality of mind which makes them 
seem affected and insipid. V. Novak’s string quartet (No. 3) and 
Alois Haba’s settings of four folk-songs were in the worst Central 
European tradition—the that was aptly termed Mutropa, noisy 
and perverse, complicated for complication’s sake and spoiling what 
Were quite good simple ideas in the case of Novak and ordinary 
ik-tunes in the case of Haba by a quite irrelevant display of learn- 
1g and subtlety MARTIN COOPER 
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THE CINEMA 







“Day of Wrath.’’ At the Academy. 

THERE are some films in the history of Cinema which have set 
ne.ther fashions nor hniques, but which have nevertheless had a 
pratc und influence both on film-goers and on film-makers. Into this 


category come The Cabinet of Doctor Caligari and The Passion of 
re of Arc. Neither of these films was slavishly imitated ; their 
excepuonally individual style, indeed, precluded such flattery. But 
the creative approach to film-making was profoundly affected by them. 


The Passion of Joan of Arc was notable for its use of close-up, 


for its attention to details of compos.tion, and for the intimate, almost 
undSearable emotion which arose from the director’s intense pre- 
occupation with the single-minded exaltation of the saint. This 


film was directed by Carl Dreyer,a Dane. Little has since been heard 
of him until Day of Wrath, a film made by him in Denmark during 
the German cccupation. 

No one who has seen The Passion of Joan of Arc can approach a 
film directed by the same man with anything other than profound 
respect. With Flaherty, Dreyer is a film-maker whose integrity and 
artistry cannot be questioned ; and, in Day of Wrath, he re-emerg?s, 
after a lapse of eighteen years, as one of the few great artists of the 


screen. It is a tale of cruelty and witchcraft in seventeenth-century 
Denmark. There are enly a handful cf characters, but each is played 
fully and formidably in the round. The pace is slow—too slow, 


perhaps, as in some passages of Joan of Arc—but it is measured and 
considered. More than this, it is geared to a beauty, a depth, a 
solidity almost, of photographic technique which makes the glossy 
and polished preductions of other countries look cheap and indeed 
old-fashioned. 
| 
Moreover, 


this certainty of lighting and of camera-movement tells 


the story by visual effect even when action, in the normal movie 
sense, is lacking. The intensity of the acting (or is it possibly the 
intensity of the direction?) brings out the sense of the human con- 


flicts of the story without the necessity of understanding the dialogue. 
Screen off the superimposed titles, and you will find the dramatic 
impact little impaired. 

Day of Wrath begins by depicting the physical horrors of witch- 
hunts, w: srtures and burnings at the stake. Seldom, indeed, 
has the beastliness of human cruelty been so tersely and so horribly 
put on the screen. One is reminded, inevitably, of The Scarlet 
Letter b 

“ A loud or low expression of anguish—the whisper or the shriek, 
as it might be conceived, of suffering humanity. ... The complaint 
ef a human heart, sorrow laden, perchance guilty, telling its 
whether cf guilt or sorrow, to the great heart of mankind.” 

But Carl Dreyer, with the woes of this century in his own heart, 
cannot be content with the final sweetnesses and justifications of 
Hawthorne. After the witch-hunt and its horrifying conclusion come 
the inevitable Furies. The remainder of the film, with slow and 
inexorable pace, reveals the destruction of all those who, by action 
or by lack of action, acquiesced in the original crime. Protected 
they may be by the sanctions of a religious creed—but the outraging 
of human decency is a crime from which there is in the end no pro- 
tection and no escape. So the young girl must in her turn confess 
herself a witch, and the vicious cycle must begin again. 

Sombre though it is, Day of Wrath has immense beauty. The 
intimacy of the camera-work, no less than that of the action; the 
unerring manipulation of light and shadow ; the contrasts—almost 
physically violent—between the close, stuffy. interiors and the free 
open fields and rivers ; the meticulously economic use of sound— 
the wind whistling through keyholes and cracks in the window frame, 
or a clock ticking, a distant bell or a phrase of music—all these 
bring back to the screen elements proper to it which, by disuse, had 
been nearly forgotten. 

Day of Wrath may perhaps be overlong ; concentration on a 
story whose gloom verges on morbidity may be too strong a dose for 
some palates. But it is unquestionably one of the few films which 
re-establish the claim of the cinema to be an art. Within the frame 
he has chosen Dreyer has made no committed himself 
to no redundancies or compromises. Witness his introduction (as 


tch-t 


secret, 


its 


mistakes, 


with the pigeons in Foan of Arc) of the small choir of cold and 
utterly disinterested boys, whose Dies Irae crosses the cruelties and 


agonies with a visual, as well as an aural, impact and so translates 


the horror into something not perfect, but in its comment as well as 
its remoteness near to a curious and disturbing satisfaction 
Bast. WRIGHT. 
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THE 
ON THE AIR 


THE week’s broadcasting contained two excellent pieces of criticism. 
Middleton Muery’s talk on Keats’ Ode to a Nightingale was a masterly 
piece of lucid exposit:on, penetrating, subtle and sensitive. But I 
cou'd not help feeling that it was marred by the slow, monotonous 
voice in which he read it. The dull opiate seemed to have crept into 
his own veins and almost transferred itself to the listener. By contrast, 
Stephen Murray’s reading of the poem was beautifully done. Here 
anywhere in our literature is a poem the poetry-wreckers could 
moan to their heart’s content ; but Mr. Murray seemed to catch its 
very spirit and revived glories that one had aimost forgotten were 
there, so long have they been hidden by insensitive repetition. 
he other was Mr. P. H. Newby’s talk on recent fiction, on the 
Home Service. He is a newcomer to radio, and takes his job 
feriously, as a critic should. Not for him the glib summary of a 
plot and a few smooth platitudes. His talk was a carefully con- 
tidered piece of criticism which dug down to the roots of the modern 
novelist’s dilemma. One wonders why so many book-talks are given 
by manifestly incompetent reviewers, and so few by critics as fas- 
tidious and discerning as Mr. Newby. The Books I have Enjoyed 
étmosphere seems to have found its way even into Gerald Bullett’s 
Books and Writers series, which suffers from a general lack of plan- 
ming and purpose. It would be far better to have this programm? 
scripted than to let it wander casually along in the manner of an 
vnsuccessful Brains Trust. 
* * * 7 


SPECTATOR, 


It was a remarkable accident which brought Isobel Baillie, Heddle 
Nash and Norman Walker independently into a single evening’s 
programme, for each has a voice unsurpassed of its own type in this 
country. It is not often that voice and music are as perfectly fused 
as in the four songs by Brahms which Norman Walker sang on 
Wednesday, and the same effcrtless mastery was apparent in Mozart’s 
rarely heard concert aria, “ Misero! o sogno, o son desto? ” though 
one shudders to think what a lesser artist than Heddle Nash would 
co to ll. 

* * * — 

Radio is a good medium for portraiture. I: has the intimacy, 
the flexibility, the scope and the power of suggestion that other 
mediums lack ; but this form needs the most careful and sensitive 
handling. That being so, it is difficult to see why A Dream of 
Passion should ever have been broadcast. So far from giving a 
portrait of Kean, it left only a blurred impression of twisted, em- 
bittered megalomania. Only the narration held it together at all, 
end in their and absurdity the dramatic sequences were 
the old barn-stormers. The dialogue contained no 


] 
bombast 
reminiscent of 
scrap of skill or subtlety of contrivance, and was loaded with such 
things as “ Have you had a letter from Mr. Arnold of Drury Lane?” 
“He has learned his trade in the hardest of schools.” It was 
ul to hear a good cast struggling to make this nonsense tolerable, 
elthough Esme Percy’s performance seemed a deliberate caricature 
rer than a serious attempt to make something of the part. 





. * * * 


best portraits are those in Herbert Farjeon’s series, 
takespeare’s Characters, which are carefully edited and shrewdly 
nnotated. We have had several lately, all repeats of earlier broad- 
ts. Once again the week’s choice was a companion-piece to 
¢ main dramatic production, and it must be said that Max Adrian’s 


Pandarus in the full broadcast of Troilus and Cressida was far better 
than his two-year-old performance in the series. 
. * . * 


The full broadcast was somewhat heavy-going. After a time one 
wearied of the rhetoric. It delayed the action and sent the imagina- 
ion wandering off into unnecessary fantasies, whereas a stage per- 
formance would hold the eyes and mind firmly fixed. Laurence 
Payne’s Troilus was a good mixture of fire and bitterness, but the 
most memorable performances were those of Max Adrian and Stephen 
Murray, 


whose Thersites was at once repulsive and fascinating. His 
gall and the odiousness of Pandarus gave astringency to a per- 
formance that somehow fell a little short of tragedy and left the 


listener vaguely discomfited and unsatisfied. DEREK SEVERN. 


[This feature consists of the best contributed review of the radio 
programmes (not the Third Programme only) of the past week. 
Entries for next week’s column must reach THE SPECTATOR office 
not later than first post on Tuesday, December ioth. Length 
approximately 700 words. Envelopes must be marked “ Radio.”| 


on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
THE worse the weather the more native plants and some native wild 
creatures seem to flourish, November was a menth of gale and rain. 
but seldom have flowers so prospered beyond their season. Apples have 
been in blossom ; the lawn is well studded with daisies ; both climbing 
and bedding roses continue to supply bowls of good blooms, and 4 
»olyanthus hedge is a wall of flowers; in October the Wwinter-flowering 
viburnum fragrans began to open its blossoms, which are now Nearly 
over; in spite of earlier frosts that most tender of garden plants, the 
nasturtium (golden gleam), continues to blossom ; a meadow is diapered, as 
the French say, with yarrow. How more than green are the wheat fields! 
In celebration of such a floral festival the spring-like songs cf native birds— 
lark as well as thrush and robin—mingle with the chuckle of winter 
immigrants, which are finding carnal as well as vegetable food. Were 
ever the tribe of worms—and indeed moles—more active at the beginning 
of December? There are tales of swallows and warblers that have refused 
to migrate. What a pity that we find it too difficult to join in this general 


rejoicing ! 


Migration of Ducks 


The wonders cf migration of the duck tribe have been brought further 
into the open by the experiences of the ringing station at Orielton 
Decoy. Even peasants in remote countries are becoming interested, and 
report at once when a ringed bird is discovered. Rings have been 
recovered, for example, from country places in Russia, Lapland and Italy, 
Perhaps the most remarkable is the report of a ringed teal from Petrikovo 
in the Ukraine. Even fictional literature is attracted by the new discoveries 
in migration. For example, that little masterpiece of war-time fiction, 
The Snow Goose, is founded vn a curious item of migration—and 
incidentally it has been republished with beautiful illustrations by that 
excellent naturalist Peter Scott. Geese were the very first birds to be 
ringed on the American continent—by Jack Miner, in Ontario—and were 
perhaps the most remarkable example of mass migration recorded in 
Martin Duncan’s Wonders of Migration, that reported the arrival of 
literally tens of thousands of geese on the Forth of Tay. A pack, estimated 
at 2,000 grey-lags, was a small detail in the multitude which extended for 
miles. The international work at the Orielton Decoy Ringing Station is 
so remarkable that I venture a second time to urge its more general 
support. The secretary is Miss Barclay Smith, the Zoo, Regent’s Park. 


« The Bloody Turk” 


Some years ago the search for a cider apple that was thought to have 
vanished was brought to success by three readers of The Spectator 
The variety bore the euphonious name of “ The Bloody Turk,” and its 
remarkable quality was ihat it was red all through. A new and quaint 
query concerning it has reached me, An Oxford author investigating the 
issociation of names with historical events, especially in connection with 
Turkey, is anxious to know whether any student can tell when this 
particular name was coined. Cider apples have won, for some unknowa2 
reason, more racv names—fox whelp, for example—than other apples, 
perhaps because they belong to the more imaginative West Country, and 
their distinction in chemical quality is remarkable. They contain more 
tannin and more sugir—as do perry pears—and wholesome cider cannot 
be made without a large preponderance of their peculiar qualities, a 
fact that the Ministry of Agriculture has sometimes disregarded. 











A Query 


The careful Tennyson, writing of seed-distribution in In Memoriam, 
said, “ Of fifty brings but one to bear.” He was criticised for his gross 
under-statement by a scientific friend, and made a suitable alteration which 
I cannot find. Will some reader give the exact words of the alteration? 
Two different versions are current. 


In My Garden 


The subject of hedge plants seems to be engaging very general atten- 
tion, and opinions differ. That famous gardener W. Robinson disliked 
yew, which is generally regarded as ideal, and yet more viciously the 
privet. Now the best bit of hedg> I ever grew contained twelve species 
of shrub, and it is perhaps surprising that almost all hedges in the garden, 
but very much not in the field, are of one sort only, with the not un- 
common exception that quicks are mingled with privet. I have found 
that Cotoneaster Simonsii associates agreeably with berberis. In my hedge 
the berberis varieties include Darwinii, Stenuphylla, Dictyophyllum, 
Thunbergii and two hybrids (which are perhaps the best). 

W. Beacn THOMAS, 
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THE BRITISH IN AUSTRIA 


Sir, —One of the most important recommendations made by the Select 
Committee on Estimates examining British expenditure in Austria has 
been “that a new branch cf the public service be created covering both 
service in Austria and Germany in which young and efficient men and 
women be encouraged to join.” One only fears that this recommendation 
has come late. All those who have worked in Austria, particularly 
in Styria and Carinthia, are aware of the importance of this area for our 
future influence in Central Europe. The British zone runs along one of 
the great permanent frontiers of Europe, the boundary between the 
German-speaking and Slavonic-speaking peoples. It also ferms part of 
the hinterland to Trieste, and through the possession of the Semmering- 
Spielefeld perticn of the double-track railway which links Trieste and 
Vienna we have one of the few trump-cards in negotiations with the 
Russians. Witheut this railway Trieste is isolated from the Soviet zone 

f Central Europe. 

In the long run our position in Central Europe may depend con the 
good-will of the Austrian people, as well as upon our ability to furnish the 
Upper Styrian industrial area with markets alternative to the Balkans. 
Much, therefore, rests on the influence which our officials wield in Austria 
now. At present, the terms of service offered by the Control Commission 
give no scope for anyone under the age of 45. The result has been that 
the best Field Security Officers, political officials and younger adminis- 
tators, those who really knew and were interested in the country, have had 
0 go. Too eften their place has been taken by those who have joined 
the Commission for reasons which have little to do with its werk, e.g., in 
order to retire earlier, to marry an Austrian girl or because jobs were not 
wailable at home. Naturally, the standard of work is suffering, and the 
zepute of the Commissicn among the population is not helped by the 
cruffy appearance of its members decked out in their old N.F.S. uniforms. 

A second difficulty hac been relations with the Army. The official 
sxroad depends fer his food, accommedation, transport and entertainment 
on the Army. Yet in the eyes cf the military administrator he is not part 
of the Services, but rates only as a civilian emplotee. As a result, he 
yecomes subject to continuous petty persecution. In theory he may not 
splace his kit while overseas by buying in the officers’ shop. On local 
_ he is liable to be charged arbitrary prices when staying in a transit 

He is denied the privilege accorded to all Service perscnnel that 
nall gifts home should go duty-free. Women officials are in many respects 
se off than the foreign-born wives of British troops, who have exclusive 
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its of purchasing in the amply-stecked married families’ shops. ( 
dering that there are enly 550 British officials in the whole of Austr 
he financial gain to the Government through these restrictions is extremely 
ll, but they serve as an additional discouragement to w ould-be recruits 
he Commissicn. Worse than that, they enccurage evasion and a 
jisrespect of the law as such. 
What is needed is: (1) A permanent service with more emphasis cn 
reign service than Whitehall abilities. A man who not speak 
German is useless. (2) Agreement with the War Office whereby adminis- 
tative service abroad is regarded as a uniformed service whose members 
ve the same standing as members of the Army of Occupa There 
pears to be a complete lack cf liaison between the War Office and the 
Without this second point the recommendation of 
likely to remain unfruitful—I remain, Sir, yours 
W. H. C. FREND, 


ision, Allied Control Commission (Austria). 
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Copp Cottage, Hindhead, Surrey. 


THE CONSCIENCE OF MR. GANDAR DOWER 


Sir.—The reference made by Janus in your issue of November 22nd to 
Mr. Gandar Dower’s failure to honour his election pledge and resign his 
sat in Parliament upon the defeat of Japan is just and timely. Lady 
Violet Bonham Carter’s letter to The Times will indeed “take a lot of 
suggests that Mr. Gandar 
According to a 
sympathy ” for 





inswering,” and the evidence so far available 
Dower will continue to take vigorous evasive action. 
Press report, he has recently left on “a mission of 
Vienna to see one of his constituents now serving a life sentence there 


for killing a Russian officer in a brawl. The correspondent reporting his 


yarture stated: “I asked the M.P. about his resignation. . . . M: 
jandar Dower, I thought, looked a little angry at my question. He 
certainly did not answer it.” 

In view of Mr. Gandar Dower’s sensitiveness over the matter, Lady 








Violet’s second question addressed to the leaders of the Conservative 
Party—requires early attention. What is their attitude to his remaining 
yn at Caithness? Has he been officially advised to forget his under- 


taking and remember the Conservative interest? If not, is any pressure 
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being exerted to enable him to honour his word? Or is the Conservative 





Party merely neutral while enjoying the benefit of Mr. Gandar Dower’s 
vote at Westminster for just as long as it takes him to sort out the 
relationship between his conscience and his constituents? Some state- 
ment from Conservative headquarters is called for; an issue of public 
principle is involved of concern to the electors not only of Caithness, but 
also of the country as a whole, who have a right to demand that the 


Ms i ~t) Ihy » > t 7 
unwritten but accepted standards of our party system shall not be abused 


hy 
by ' 


: such wanton disregard of pledges freely and explicitly given —Yours 
thfolly . a 
faithfully, ALAN CAMPBELL-JOHNSON, 

3 Grey Coat Gardens, S.W. g. 


THE DANISH CHURCHES AND SOUTH SLESVIG 


Sir,—Will you allow me to add to the recent correspondence on the 
problem of South Slesvig in reference only to the position of the Church? 
I received a few days ago from a friend in Denmark a pamphlet published 
monthly entitled (in English) Church Press and Information Service. 
I can only quote a few disjointed sentences. There is an organisation 
called “Danish Church in Foreign Countries,” which for a generation 
has been working for Danes living abroad. The only place where it 
meets with distrust and opposition is South Slesvig. “This opposition 
is shown by the Military Occupational Government as well as by the 
Germans. One does not understand why these Church workers 
are treated as undesirable elements by the British as well as the German 
authorities, who instead of assisting them in their work make it 
as difficult.” 

At a recent annual meeting it was reported that “the Germans are 
threatening to close the churches to the Danish ministers, and that no 
help is to be had from the British. The work of the Y.W.C.A. has been 
stopped by the British authorities, who, in so many words, have declared 
that the Danish-German frontier is a closed frontier, 
prehibited to send either money or letters—not even the Epistles of 
St. Paul.” “In the beginning, when the Germans believed that the 
British would be sympathetic to the Danish work south of the border 
as Denmark was an ally of Britain, they were very moderate and careful, 
but now a more rigorous course has been introduced. We are 
refused entrance permits for Danish missionaries and Y.W.C.A. secretaries, 
and it is becoming increasingly difficult to cbtain churches for our 
“The German Church has now decreed that Danish pastors 
not to speak German in German churches, even when the rest of 

Danish. The German standpoint is most peculiar, as 
had declared that for Danes to speak Danish in German 
hu a profanation of the churches.” 
Much more might be said along these lines from private letters from 
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Danish friends. The sting is that the German attitude takes its cue 
from the British. The pamphlet referred to is dated from September, 
though it has only just now reached me. But private letters, again, give 
no suggestion that the position has been ameliorated in the last two 
months.—I am, yours, &c., R. F. McNEIre 
Bluntisham Rectory, Huntingdon. 
. +9 7 , , 
SWEDEN’S NEUTRALITY 
Srr,—Your review of Mr. Kenney’s book—The Northern Tangle— 






at Sweden, despite her acceptance of membership of the United 
, has got to make up her mind about the principle of neutrality 





n face of aggression. “The decision of the Swedes” (the reviewer 
writes) “to join the United Nations has, of course, somehow changed 
heir policy of strict neutrality; within the United Naticns the question 


adjustments and agreements will arise and may make 
Surely, there is a misapprehension here as 


The Charter’s obligation of non-neutrality 





sort of choice inevitable.” 


wt Le herck mn lvee 
to What membDersnoip invoives. 

















n case of sanctions being called for by the Council is explicit. Art. 2, 
para. § says: “ All members shall give the United Nations every a tance 
n any action it takes in accordance with the present Charter, and shall 
refrain from g g assistance to any State ag vhic he Ul d 
Nations is taking p e or enforceme Swede i 5 
been keenly aware of the risks of “collective security "—that was 
at the First Assembly of the League of Nations nd it is not 
u sing in v of geographical pes nd her nec! depen- 
dence on ore industry. But there appears to be no justification 
for assuming that Sweden has entered the United Na s with eves 
shut to one of the cardinal obliga $ embe ) Chis is no 
matter in which “ sort of ch Ne 
“ ine *. the choice has been made.—’ s truly, 
Eagles’ Nest, Zennor, St. Ives, Cornwa W. AR »-} ER 
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THE MAHDI AND THE SUDAN 


S1r,—I have read with much interest Sir Nigel Davidson’s letter in your 
issue Of November 20th. The Mahdi died in 188s—a few months after 
the death of Gordon—so he cannot be held responsible for the 
“ maladministration ” of the Sudan, to which Sir Nigel Davidson refers, 


between 1885 and 1808, when the Khalifa was in power. Moreover, 
in The River War, vol. 1, page 56, Mr. Winston Churchill wrote as 
follows :— 


“TI believe that, if in the future, prosperity should come to the 
peoples of the Upper Nile, and learning and happiness follow in its 
train, then the first Arab historian who shal! investigate the early 
annals of that new nation will not forget, foremost among the heroes 
of his race, to write the name of Mohamed Ahmed, the Mahdi.” 


It is, therefore, not inappropriate that Sir Sayed Abd el Rahman el 
Mahdi Pasha (the sole surviving son of the Mahdi) should have recently 
arrived in London to plead the cause of Sudanese independence.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, N. R. UDAL. 


43 Wetherby Mansions, S.W. 5. 


THE FRENCH IN THE SYRIAN CAMPAIGN 


S1r,—Returning from the Middle East, I observe that Brigadier Fergusson, 
writing from “ Combined Operations” H.Q., has found it possible to 
spare time from the consideration of post-war strategic problems to review, 
from the military point of view, Journey Down a Blind Alley, by Mary 
Borden, although, as the author is at pains to explain, the book makes no 
pretence to be other than her personal story of her experiences with her 
ambulance during the war. Brigadier Fergusson chides Mary Borden for 
inaccuracies, but he makes some very misleading statements himself. He 
says it was General de Gaulle who “ ordered” the launching of the Free 
French against the Vichy French. General de Gaulle was never in charge 
of military operations in Syria, nor was he ever in a position to issue 
orders to the British Commander-in-Chief under whose command the 
Free French forces were placed. What is true is that he was anxious they 
should take part in the campaign and blustered a good deal to have his 
wishes carried out 

The Brigadier’s criticism becomes frankly comic when he says, “ Lady 
Spears does not seem to realise that without the Free French the campaign 
could not have been undertaken at all.” That our forces were 
small there is no doubt, but we had engaged the Seventh 
Division one brigade) and the Fifth Indian Infantry 
Brigade ; and seme units of the First Cavalry Division and the Navy 
participated in the operation. This was on June 8th, 1941. Towards the 
end of June two brigades from Iraq took part in the fighting, as did two 
brigades of the Sixth Division and the Tenth Division (less one brigade) 
from Baghdad. It should not be forgotten also that, wisely or not, we 
were simultaneously conducting an attack in Cyrenaica with the Seventh 
Armoured Division, the Twenty-Second Guards Brigade, the Eleventh 
Indian Infantry Brigade, &c., &c., which, as Lord Wavell pointed out, 
deprived the Syrian campaign of air support. 

Without in the least detracting, therefore, from the gallant support given 
the six very weak Free French battalions involved, it is 
grotesque to say the campaign could not have been undertaken without 
them, all the more so that, as they had no transport and practically no 
artillery or armour, the difficult task of rendering them mobile was, in the 

pinion of many, not justified. It was decided to do so, however, and I 
for one strongly urged their employment for the following reasons: 
1) That it was worth while ascertaining whether the Vichy troops would 
be reluctant to fight their compatriots. If they were, it might mean a 
stance and therefore fewer casualties for our troops. (2) It was 
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always justifiable, as our manpower resources were so strained, to get 
others, when pessible, to do some of the fighting. 

I and those who thought as I did were wrong. Vichy troops fought 
the harder for the presence of the Free French, and our subsequent task 
in Syria was rendered more difficult by the legend created, to which 
Brigadier Fergusson is apparently a subscriber. that, as General de Gaulle 
has put it: “Syria was conquered by the French with some British 
assistance.” It might be added that the value of Free French assistance 
was reduced by the fact that the Foreign Legion, by far their best troops, 
whose splendid esprit de corps transcends all national considerations, were 
extremely reluctant to fight, not because they were faced by Frenchmen, 
but because there were units of the “ Legion ” on the Vichy side. As 
matter of general interest, it may also be worth while recalling that up to 
the conquest of North Africa there were never more than 7,000 natives 
of France fighting under General de Gaulle’s banner the world over— 
Yours faithfully, E. L. Spears, 


164 St. Stephens House, Westminster, SW. 1. 


“THE SPECTATOR” AND THE DOCTORS 


S1r,—As a regular reader of your paper, I was surprised to see the com- 
mentary on the doctors’ plebiscite in your issue of November 22nd. |; 
appears to me as a good example of the misrepresentation of facts, so 
prevalent in the Press to-day. Your writer suggests to us that the 
National Health Service Act has now become the law of the land amidst 
popular rejoicing, and the medical profession should now bow to popular 
clamour, cease its expert criticism and get on with the job. A far truer 
presentation of the facts is that the Government, with rather indecent 
haste, has forced this Act on to the Statute Book against a weight of 
expert opinion. When they have worked out all the details and embodied 
them in a multitudinous series of regulations, they will then be in a 
position to give effect to the Act, provided always that they can find 
the necessary personnel from many professions who will be willing to 
work the service for them. 

‘he recent amusing pantomime at the “local government” hospital 
at Willesden is precisely what the country must expect if the doctors act on 
the advice of your writer. It would be interesting to know on what 
grounds he claims “the support of the great mass of public opinion.” 
Apart from the popular fallacy that the service will be “ free,” I have met 
few laymen who know anything about the Act, and not one who has 
taken the trouble to buy a copy and read it. I would hazard a guess that 
your writer has not done so. If he had, he would not have written, 
“The great mass of public opinion . . . sees nothing particular to criticise, 
except regarding details, in this scheme.” He would have known that 
none of the details had as yet been worked out. We are still, at heart, 
a nation of free men and women. The professions which comprise the 
health services are our last great bulwark against a completely socialised 
State. Whether this bulwark stands or falls England will recover from 
her present illness, but the farther we travel this road the longer will 
be the convalescence when the reaction to Socialism sets in, as it most 
assuredly will—Yours faithfully, LestiE G. CAMPION. 

The Firs, Old Catton, Norwich. 

[The writer of the paragraph had in fact read and studied the whole 
Bill over a considerable period and discussed it with a considerable 
number of recognised authorities—Ep., The Spectator.] 


Sir—As a medical reader of The Spectator, I feel I must enter a protest 
at the advice to the doctors to co-operate with and not resist the Minister 
of Health. The doctors feel that the Minister has given them a raw 
deal from the moment when, in framing the Bill, he refused to negotiate 
in any way with the Negotiating Committee of the British Medica! 
Association. In the Bill itself he proceeded to scuttle many of the 
principles which the profession regarded as sacrosanct—principles which 
were eminently reasonable, and should have been considered. Seeing 
that the Bill is now “the law of the land,” it is obvious that any 
negotiations undertaken at the present time can only be in connection 
with minor issues which are still undecided and which the profession 
regard as of little importance in comparison with their Charter of Liberty 
as embodied in the “ principles ” above mentioned. If the verdict of the 
profession goes against the suggestion of negotiations with the Minister 
of Health, the fault will lie at his door for refusing to negotiate in the 
first instance.—Yours sinccrely, WILLIAM T. MILTON. 
29 Westmount Road, Eltham, S.E. 9. 


TORY PARTY FINANCES 


Sir,—If your correspondent, Mr. Ross, will refer to my letter in your issue 
of November 22nd he will see that I am concerned only with conditions 
obtaining at present. He may, however, be interested to learn that 50 per 
cent. of the candidates adopted since the last General Election have either 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
tad to undertake no financial commitments whatsoever or have subscribed 
») the local Associations amounts varying from £§ to £0. When con- 
“quencies reorganise their finances as a result of their recruiting drives, 
is expected that the number of candidates freed from all subscriptions 
| steadily increase. I am grateful to Mr. Ross for asking how I justify 
se statement that the Conservative Party is now “the poor Party.” Mr. 
ss has evidently not observed the vast increase in Socialist finances due 
the repeal of the “ contracting in” clause of the Trades Disputes Act. 
ying largely to this compulsory levy the Socialists can dispose of infinitely 
eater resources than the Conservatives, who rely upon voluntary sub- 
ciptions. As for our “rich” supporters, in the first place the number 
‘rich men who, for various personal reasons, now support the Socialist 
‘erty is not small. In the second, rich men generally, with Income- and 
Syr-Tax at 19s. 6d. in the £ on the highest incomes, are a vanishing 
—Yours faithfully, J. P. L. THomas, 
Vice-Chairman, Conservative Party. 
Conservative and Unionist Central Office, S.W. 1. 
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A FRIEND OF TROLLOPE’S 


‘ip.—At the end of July, 1942, there appeared in Sotheby's book catalogue 
etter from Anthony Trollope for sale, dated March 24th, 1861, and 
vitten to a Miss Dorothea Sankey (who has never been traced) from 
snew home at Waltham House. It contained an offer of marriage to 
Miss Sankey, should Trollope’s wife, although in good health, pre-decease 
im. That very day I wrote to The Times Literary Supplement pointing 
t that the lady was over §0, as appeared from the catalogue, and 
Trollope 46, that it was probably not serious, but might be partly so, 
cartly a joke and partly a tribute, and that a coldly calculating man 
might have written so. Also, that Trollope had had a miserable youth and 
night be determined not to be so again. I also quoted some of the 
owing passage from his autobiography (World’s Classics, p. 288) :— 
There is a woman, of whom not to speak in a work purporting 
to be a memoir of my own life would be to omit all allusion to one 
of the chief pleasures which has graced my later years. In the 
last fifteen years she has been, out of my family, my most chosen 
friend. She is a ray of light to me, from which I can always 
strike a spark by thinking of her. I do not know that I should please 
her or do any good by naming her. But not to allude to her in 
these pages would amount almost to a falsehood. I could not 
write truly of myself without saying that such a friend had been 
vouchsafed to me. I trust she may love to read the words I have 
now written, and to wipe away a tear as she thinks of my feeling 
while I write them. 

My letter was ignored, but on August 11th following appeared two letters 
n The Times, the sale coming on a few days later—one from Miss Muriel 
Irollope suggesting the letter was not serious, and that the union was one 
f 38 years and it appeared from letters in her possession a happy one. 
The other, from Mr. Michael Sadleir, who has done so much to reveal 
noth the man and his work to us, suggesting it was not serious, that the 
dy could hardly have been less than 50 to Trollope’s 46, and he was of 
he opinion that it did not suggest any hitherto unknown emotional 
entanglement in Trollope’s life. On August 22nd following, the 
ipplement, on my writing again, did put in the passage above in a note, 
nd that it was written (as I said) about April, 1876, and the letter in 
March, 1861, just 1§ years earlier, the exact 15 years of which the passage 
speaks. Myr. Sadleir, in a letter to the Supplement of August Ioth last, 
eturned to the matter again. He had found in Sir W. F. Pollocks’s 
Personal Remembrances, dated June 15th, 1857, a record that Trollope 
ame to breakfast announcing that: “I have just been making my 27th 
proposal of marriage,” and added, “ Trollope may well have made the 
ame joke more than once.” Thinking that this did not carry the matter 
further, I referred the editor again (three months ago), as Mr. Sadleir 
fas never mentioned my suggestion at all, to my letter of 1942. As the 
editor has again not published my last letter, I confess that I think it 
might be canvassed in another literary paper, with the view of getting any 
nformation your readers may have. As a great admirer of Trollope, I 
think he can stand any light that can be thrown on his manly and upright 
character—Yours faithfully, ALBAN F. L. Bacon. 


Burghclere, Hants. 
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CHRISTMAS POSTING ARRANGEMENTS 
To assist the Postal Authorities, subscribers are requested to forward any 
change in their address to THE SPECTATOR, 99 Gower Street, London, 
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For the issue of December 20th by Monday, December 9th. 

For the issue of December 27th by Friday, December 13th. 
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FOOD FROM DISTRESSED COUNTRIES 


SiR,—I recently appealed in a provincial paper to all who wished to help 
in the fight against famine in Europe, telling them where they might 
send their contributions. An anonymous letter in reply stated that, as 
eggs were being imported into this country from Poland and turkeys 
from Yugoslavia, it did not look as if Europe was exactly starving. 
Perhaps you, Sir, or one of your readers, can tell me if it is a fact that 
these two countries, who are receiving food from U.N.R.R.A. and voluntary 
organisations, are at the same time exporting their home-grown produce 3 
and, if they are, what is the explanation of a situation which to the 
ordinary mortal appears to be incredible?—Yours faithfully, 


O. LEvEsON GOWER. 
West End Farm, Donhead St. Andrew, Shaftesbury. 


THE ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 


Sir,—It was my privilege to attend a meeting at Washington in September, 
1936, when Mr. Roosevelt gave a stirring address before pressing a button 
to open formally the sluices at the Boulder Dam. On that occasion, not 
only did he make an impressive figure when standing alone at the usual 
reading-desk, but he actually walked on to the platform after the entire 
audience was assembled. Certainly it seemed to me that Mr. Roosevelt 
was rather proud of the physical achievement, although it is well known 
in America that another attraction was invariably planned to divert the 
attention of the audience from observing the President’s dependence on the 
support received from his companion and the slowness of his progress 
toward the centre of the platform. I have a photograph of that event 
above my desk here, and I consider Mr. Roosevelt is there shown in the 
dignified attitude represented in the proposed statue.—Yours, &c., 
JAMES CALDWELL. 
The White House of Speen, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 


TRAINING AREAS 


Sir,—Two aspects of cardinal importance need to be considered: 1. Can 
the problem satisfactorily be resolved by an enquiry into individual cases, 
in which local interests naturally will urge that the Services should go 
elsewhere, or does it require a comprehensive survey of the country 
against which the relative importance of claims—defence, agriculture and 
amenity—can be judged? 2. Is it necessary for the Service departments 
to acquire at once the areas over which they already have effective control 
which appears to be their intention), or is it possible for the Government 
to defer any irrevocable decision to permit a thorough enquiry by a 
Select Committee, which is not feasible when a time-limit of days has 
been imposed? 

In regard to (1) there can be no doubt that the wider interests of the 
country would be served if the allocation of land were first considered 
on a national basis, and (2) land requisitioned under Defence Regulations 
could be held for sufficient time for an objective enquiry—without delay 
in training—under the Supplies and Services (Transitional) Powers Act, 
1945, and the Emergency Powers (Transitional) Act, 1945. The respon- 
sibility of the Government is clear.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Guildford. BRIAN LEIGHTON. 





CHRISTMAS—THE IDEAL GIFT 
COMMANDER KING-HALL’S 
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REN’S NEWS-LETTER, 10s. a year). 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Divers Voyages 
Hakluyt Society. 





Richard Hakluyt and His Successors. (Bernard 
Quaritch, Limited. By Subscription. 
Most appropriately, the Hakluyt Society celebrates its centenary 
year with a volume devoted to the work of its spiritual forbears, 
notably the great Richard Hakluyt himself, and to its own achieve- 
ments since its foundation. With a remarkable combination vt 
minute scholarship and infectious enthusiasm, the contributors— 
Dr. J. A. Williamson, Mr. G. R. Crone, Mr. R. A. Skelton, the 
retiring President, Sie William Foster, and his successor, Mr. Edward 
Lynam—provide in their successive essays a comprehensive picture, 
extending from the sixteenth century down to the present day, ol 
the growth of their chosen and most fascinating branch of history: 
that which deals (to quote their “ patron saint” Hakluyt) with “ the 
principal Navigations, Voiages, and Discoueries . . . made by Sea 
or over land, in the most remote and farthest distant Quarters of the 
earth.” 

What a noble and savoury subject it is! At the end of this volume, 
embodied in the prospectus of the society, may be found the list 
of some 200 works published and circulated to members during this 
fruitful century. Consider some of the titles: The History of 
Travaile into Virginia Britannia, by William Steachey, Gent., the 
first Secretary of the Colony; the History of the Great and Mighty 
Kingdom of China, compiled by the Padre Juan Gonzalez de Men- 
doza ; Narratives of the Rites and Laws of the Incas ; The Book of 
the Knowledge of all the Kingdoms, Lands and Lordships that are 
in the World. Not to mention the more familiac names, the 
lordly Divers Voyages of Hakluyt himself, Purchas his Pilgrims, the 
Letters of Columbus. This massive and long-continued achievement 
has been throughout a labour of love. As Mr. Lynam remarks with 
justifiable pride, the society “ has performed a feat which may shock 
economists ” in that it has never increased its subscription—a modest 
guinea a year—since its foundation. The intricate and laborious task 
of editorship has been regarded as its own reward. 

This fact, and some disturbing conclusions reached by Mr. Lynam 
in his closing pages, lead on to certain speculations of wider scops, 
socially if not geographically, than the interests of the Hakluyt Society 
itself. This wholly disinterested scholarship, practised and enjoyed 
by men often drawn from far outside the academic field, pursued 
from sheer gusto and love of the subject without monetary reward 
or the patronage of Governments or universities, is a heritage of 
the Renaissance and one aspect of that “ bold singularity” noted in 
the pages of this volume as one of the glories of the English national! 
character. From the Roval Society downwards, how generously have 
such bodies as this enriched and coloured the texture of English 
life! Under their aegis have flourished individualism and public 
spirit, piety for the past and zest for the future, together with that 
typical blend of curiosity, integrity and workmanship which is one of 
the essential qualities of civilisation. What is now to be their place? 
Their typical supporter, the devotee of disinterested scholarship, has 
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become a harassed and overworked protessional whose scanty free 
time, if his daily stint has left him any energy for sustained per 
work, is likely to be used on something for which a eunelnneia 
publisher will pay. “ Where,” asks Mr. Lynam, “is the dene of 
yesteryear? ” pein iy 
One answer, of course, is that it has been considerably and 
equitably redistributed. But what, in the process, has happened to 
its quality? The question whether it is better to have one Hakluy: 
spending the proceeds of a sinecure (paid for, ultimately by the 
exploited masses) on the compilation of an immortal work. or s 
thousand emancipated wage-earners poring over the pools or - i 
at Hollywood glamour in contented imbecility, is one to to 
snap answer is easy, according to one’s social bias, and a considered 
answer extraordinarily difficult. Probably we shall have to see the 
scanty stock of human leisure chiefly used on pools, pin-tables and 
the like, for a long time to come, and the Hakluyt Society will “on 
to start paying its editors and enlarging its membership. But that, 
after all, is not a fatal development. There are no seas innavigable— 
not even the seas of social change. Honor CROOME 


A Great Quaker Surgeon 


Jonathan Hutchinson. By Herbert Hutchinson. (Heinemann. 12s, 6d) 


TECHNICALLY, although it has obviously been a labour of love, this 
is almost everything that a biography should not be. It is over- 
loaded with details and pedigrees that are really not germane w 
the subject and detract from the portrait ; and there is an almos: 
total disregard of chronology. Thus in chapter XI we are givea 
material covering the years from 1878 to 1891. In chapter XII we 
are back to 1872. Chapter XIII ends in 1877. But in chapter XIV 
we are back again in 1872 and carried on to 1905, to be retyrned in 
chapter XV to 1878. This almost inevitably leads to repetitions as 
when, on page 220, we are given the exact words of a tribute paid 
by Sir Frederick Treves which we had already read on page 77. 

But if the book is without form, it is by no mean void. Jonathan 
Hutchinson was too outstanding a man in his own generation and 
too great a legend in those which followed for that to be possible; 
and from the Jetters here given and the biographical text much of 
his mental stature and more of his essential goodness emerges. He 
was born in 1828, one of the twelve children of a prosperous Quaker 
merchant of Selby, in Yorkshire, a man of farming stock, upright 
and generous but, in his observances, a Quaker of the strictest sort. 
Jonathan was educated at home and at a local school and appren- 
ticed to a doctor in York ai the age of seventeen. While there he 
was already beginning—though he was always to remain ardent 
loyal to the basic Quaker principles—to question some of its customs 
The fact that he was ignominiously turned out of York Minster for 
keeping his hat on no doubt played a part in this. At the age of 
twenty-two he entered Bart’s, where he was greatly influenced bs 
James Paget, and he qualified as a doctor in the same year. During 
the Crimean War he wanted to serve in a military hospital near the 
field of action, but, in deference to his father’s strong protests, he 
abstained. For the next few years, helping to support himself by 
medical journalism, he held appointments at Moorfields and Bart's, 
and in 1859, at the age of 31—he had married a Quaker girl three 
years before—he became an assistant surgeon at the London Hospital. 

The young couple: set up house in Finsbury Circus, then a 
recognised consultants’ quarter, and amongst the student boarders 
they took in was Hughlings Jackson, ont of the fathers of modern 
neurology. Their own family was later to increase to ten children, 
and in 1874, having already bought a small country house and farm 
near Haslemere, they migrated to Cavendish Square, which was to 
be their home for thirty-two years and the scene of lavish hospitality 
Meanwhile, Jonathan was rapidly becoming known as a man of 
almost omnivorous interests and authoritative knowledge. Although 
much of his work was done before the advent of modern bacteriology, 
many of his clinical observations—especially on congenital and 
acquired syphilis—have stood the test of time and become classics. He 
welcomed the theory of evolution as in accordance with the religious 
views to which he was slowly being driven; and although he re- 
mained essentially a Quaker, he was a Quaker who shot, who believed 
that beer and wine were good for men (though not for women), and 
that the Divine Being had manifested Himself in Buddha and 
Zoroaster as well as in Christ. These views, which he occasional; 
expounded in public, were assailed not only by Anglicans and Non- 
conformists, but also in sorrow by the Society of Friends, including 
his own wife. None of his critics, however, ever doubted his own 
personal goodness and complete integrity. Socially he was aheat 
of his time in advocating a good State-provided middle-day meal in 
all elementary schools ; and if he was rather reluctant in accepting 
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(rans of imposing exteriors ... 
ings and decorations, priccless heirlooms of 
the craftsmen of the past —these are the historie 
culture and art which are the 
background of the Yorkshire of to-day with its 

| thousands of craftsmen skilled in so many trades. 
| This tradition is to be seen throughout Yorkshire, 
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among its people, in its cities and towns, in its 
industries, and is the solid foundation upon which 
“The Yorkshire Post ” is established. 

Owned, edited and published in Yorkshire it is 
indced part of Yorkshire life, yet with that breadth 
of outlook which causes its viewpoints to be 
studied and quoted throughout the world. 
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The Triumph of Death 
C. F. RAMUZ A Novel 


This novel tells of the irruption of a great universa] 
catastrophe in the everyday life of common men 
and women. It is by the great Swiss writer, who, 
for the pictorial quality of his descriptions of the 
things of the e arth, has been named the ‘*‘ Cezanne 
of Literature.” It is translated from the 
French by Allan Ross Mcdougall and Alex Com- 
fort. Frontispiece and jacket designed by Edward 


Burra. 8s. 6d. net. 


Portraits in Prose 


A COLLECTION OF CHARACTERS 
Chosen by HUGH MACDONALD 


An unusual anthology comprising 138 
* characters "’ or descriptions of English men and 
women, written by their contemporaries. The 
portraits, which are in chronological order, include 
Bishop Fisher, Sir Thomas More, Cromwell, 
Charles II, Bunyan, Sir Isaac Newton, “ Stella,” 
Wellington, Byron and Peel. 10s. 6d. net. 
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THE PICK OF PUNCH 
The best of all Christmas presents. 75. 6d. net. 


MOUNTAIN PROSPECT 
R. SCOTT RUSSELL 


The personal record of a remarkable climb- 
ing career in Europe, the Arctic and 
Tibet, with 47 magnificent plates. 185. net. 


PENDENNIS THE PELICAN 
ERIC FJOYSMITH 
A gaily illustrated story for young children 


about the adventures of a lazy pelican, by 
the author of Pegasus. 55. net. 


A COUNTRY ABC 


CLARKE HUTTON 
A new edition of this popular alphabet, with 
26 full-colour pictures of wild creatures and 
flowerseasily recognised by children.25.6d.net 
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ZITO HELLAS 


A POPULAR ITISTORY OF ANCIENT GREECE 
by 
C. E. Robinson 
Illustrated. 2s. Gd. net. 
In his new and fascinating survey of the significance of 
Ancient Greece, the author has very definitely produced a 


book to interest a much more extensive public than that 
drawn from academic meee ™ 


BEAGLE i TERRIER 


THEIR TRAINING AND MANAGEMENT 
HOME AND IN THE FIELD 
by 


Roger Free 





Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Free’s work is so helpful and informative, and he is so prac- 
ticable in his explanations of * how to do it’ that it is difficult 
to suggest any amplifications. Altogether I consider this to be 
a most excellent book.”"—BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD, 
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With a Foreword by 
AIR CHIEF MARSHAL LORD DOWDING 
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the work of h's fellow-Quoker Lister, he afterwards gave it his full 
acknowledgmeni. 

In his later years—he received the F.R.S. in 1882—he devoted 
much of his time to the founding of local museums, in which he 
himself lectured from time to ume upon subjects as diverse as the 
human skeleton and Direr, geoleg-cal me and Milton, the elephant’s 
skull and Keats. He had his foidles, which included a deep distrust 
of stocks and shares, and led him to invest most of his surplus income 
in land and houses, and h: obstinately mainia:ned that the cause ol 
leprosy was badly cured fish. But his mind remained receptve to 
the end, and he lived to be nearly eighty-five ; he contained an ever- 
bubbling well of drollery, and, if there were giants in those days, 
Jonathan Hutchinson was certainly one of them. For the sake of 
the man himself, as well as the large number of his lettcrs that it 
H. H. BASHFoRD. 


contains, this is certainly a book to be read. 


Truth and Illusion 


Leviathan. By Thomas Hobbes. Edited with an introduction by Michael 
Oakeshott. (Blackwell. 8s. 6d. 
Science and the Meanings of Truth. 

Faber 12s. 6d. 

THE intellect of man, a late result of evolution and as yet extremely 
fallible, has never been unduly inconvenient and assertive. It is only 
by a generous extension of meaning that we can allow its occasional 
influence in human affairs; and even so this influence has rarely 
been of a decisive, or even of a moderately restrictive, nature. None 
the less, intellectual evolution continues ; philosophers develop their 
superbly impersonal theories, while science appals us with an equally 

impersonal demonstration of the grand all-electric universe. 
Hobbes lived in the unscientific and uncritical ages when people 
could still fancy themselves the beneficiaries of an extra-natural 
teleological order, so occupying, by virtue of their mental qualities 
heir spiritual value, a position in the universe that was unques- 
tionably unique. Nobody could have thought it possible to deny the 
reality of separate objects and observers, or to question the speciality 
all mental phenomena ; and it was entirely reasonable to apply a 
philosophical theory of causation to politics or the structure of a 
commenwealth. It was mainly in his determinism—his theory of 
reason or causes—that Hobbes was unorthedox, and he 


sufficient 
iefeated his own purpose by applying logical metheds to a logically 


By Martin Johnson. (Faber and 


or 


‘ 
Ol 


ue 
unstable svstem. In reading the vast Leviathan, one should not fail 
to remember the curious little tract, Of Liberty and Necessity, which 


he published in 1654. 

The introduction to this new edition of the Leviathan by Michael 
Oakeshott, whose books on Experience and its Modes and on Social 
and Political Doctrines are well known to serious readers, is perhaps 
the most illuminating commentary on Hobbes and his philosophy 
the publication of Leo Strauss’s work in 1936. He rightly 

the importance of Hobbes’s equivocal estimate of theological 


since 





dogma. and his drastic limitation of rational inquiry. According to 
m,. the basis of the social philosophy developed in Leviathan is, in 
con nal terms, “an agreement to lay down a right in order that 
of the right shall not be frustrated.” Man is by nature 
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authority (one might almost call it a sovereign irrational), 
advocating the most rigorous of totalitarian ideas. An undisputed 
and over-riding power is the test and object of a good governmen 
a power whose aim and reward is the preservation of peace. We ion 
to recall the essential militancy of Hobbes, the truculence of hin 
ntellect, his tense attitude of attack, a pragmatist embattled in all 
us positions. There may also have been an inner conflict against 
the awkward uncoilings and uprisings of a partially suffocated logic. 


Hobbes js 


] 
l 


But this does not prevent Hobbes from advocating forced lab ur as 
well as forced emigration. His mastery of style, which he himself 


regarded as a danger, made it easy for him to evade the incompre- 
hensible by way of the unintelligible (a customary philosophical 
by-pass), and although his epistemology is that of Bacon he deliber- 
ately restricted the field of his inquiry. He looked upen Philosophy 
as the study of determined and observable causes, a system in which 
perception is entirely subjective and in which never 
apprehended. It is interesting to speculate upon the influence of 
Gassendi (whom he met in Paris) and his atoms. 

In the modern philosophies—apart from the pseudo-Christian 
variations—man is relevant only as an instrument and observer : his 
illusory independence is lost in the stern immensities of time or space. 
Unlike Hobbes, who depended upon the hypothetical stability of 
knowledge, our philosophers have a thousand reasons for doubting 
whether it is possible to have any real knowledge at all. Dr. Martin 
Johnson wishes to write .n language “ accessible to the general reader.” 
but this benevolence is entirely misleading. His essay is a brilliant 
account of the new philosophical theory of “ structure,” which is 
based upon the physical sciences and endeavours to suggest a synthesis 
or “ pattern” of the whole of nature—that is, of the whole of com- 
municable experience. The simple theory of causal mechanisms that 
would have satisfied the mind of Hobbes is lost in “ the rapidly fading 
distinctions between matter, radiation and space.” Thus, it would 
seem, the raw materialism of earlier thought is giving way, not to a 
spiritual concept of nature, but rather to a theory which is intrinsic- 
ally, though perhaps not ultimately, one of measurement. A great 
deal depends upon the interpretation of sub-atomic phenomena, the 
knowable degree of probability, and our success in censtructing a 
system of logical relations. Man is thus bewildered in the com- 
plexities of his own intellect, but he has at least the satisfaction of 
knowing that he is no longer the dupe of an erroneous cosmology 
or a dismembered idealism. C. E. VULLIAMY. 


What Price the Individual ? 
E. 


Western World. By 
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Soviet Impact on the H. Carr. 
Macmillan. 5s. 

On the face of it, this small volume is stiaightforward enough. It 
contains six lectures, slightly amended, delivered by Professor Carr 
in Oxford early this year ; each one an analysis, brilliant, disturbing 
and often profound, of the Soviet methods of handling the new mass 
civilisation and their repercussions on the individualist civilisation of 
the West. He begins with a consideration of different kinds of 
democracy, and, having supplied Soviet democracy with a respectable 
Western pedigree stemming from Hobbes and Rousseau, “ the father 
of totalitarian democracy,” ranges through the whole field of social 
endeavour, presenting the Soviet attitude towards the problems olf 
existence with extre:ne lucidity and subtlety of understanding, oppos- 
ng it to our own traditional attitude, and, in the process, sweeping 
away much cant and routine prejudice in order to expose at any rate 
some aspects of the eternal dilemma of government (that “ authority 
is a necessary condition of any social order and that all authority is 
liable to be abused ”) and the new problem which confronts us today: 
“ All government rests in some degree on the capacity of the ruler 
or rulers to persuade some body of opinion—-if only the opinion of a 
praetorian guard—that their rule is desirable. But it is only in 
recent umes that the masses of the workers have been 
included among those whom it was necessary or useful to persuade.” 
But, in fact, the book is not as straightforward as that. As we 
read on we are conscious of increasing ambiguity. In the first place, 
it is not clear where Professor Carr himself stands. For a great 
deal of what he says he has an alibi; he is interpreting the Soviet 
attitude. By the time he has finished, most of the principles upon 
which our own post-Renaissance individualistic civilisation has been 
founded are argued out of existence ; but at no stage does Professor 
Carr say in so many words: “ This is what I believe.” The nearest 
he gets to this comes close to the end: “The contemporary crisis 
of Western civilisation is in, perhaps, its profoundest aspect, the 
crisis of the individual. The age of individualism now drawing to 
a close stands in history as an oasis beiween two totalitarianisms— 
the totalitarianism of the mediaeval church and empire and the 
1” That is in perfect accord with 


The 


totalitarianism of the modern worl 
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the general line of argument that has gone before. But the force of 
such a declaration is almost immediately undermined by the last 
words of the book, which are in direct contradiction to previous 
findings: “The prospect is probably not an out-and-out victory 
either for Western or for Soviet ideology, but rather an attempt to 
find a compromise, a half-way house, a synthesis between conflicting 
ways of life. . The fate of tne Western world will turn on its 
ability to meet the Soviet challenge by a successful search for new 
forms of social and economic action in which what is valid in 
individualist and democratic tradition can be applied to the problems 
of mass civilisation.” 

This, true as it may be, is so sharply at odds with much that has 
gone before that it amounts to a refusal of the last fence. For the 
Soviet attitude to life and society depends for all its force on the 
refusal to admit any validity whatsoever in the “ individualist and 
democratic tradition.” It is an attitude, moreover, which, at any 
rate for the purposes of this volume, Professor Carr makes very 
much his own. This sort of ambiguity runs through the whole book. 
Even the title is ambiguous. Professor Carr does not seem to have 
made up his mind whether he is talking in terms of moral conscious- 
ness or power politics. If he is talking above all about the impact 
of the Soviet Union, then there is one colossal omission: I mean 
the Russian people, who are not mentioned, but upon whom the 
power of Russia ultimately rests. If he is talking mainly abour the 
impact of Soviet ideas, then the picture is curiously distorted by 
attributing to Soviet influence a number of Western—and British— 
developments away from laissez-faire and towards a rational society 
which had started before Lenin was heard of. And, in any case, 
he has left out of account altogether the fact of the Russian character, 
which is absolutist, whole-hogging, and a-political. It seems to me 
very dangerous to apply to Western conditions, methods and 
techniques which have been called into existence by specific national 
characteristics. One extremely Russian characteristic is to say that 
all government contains evil, and, once evil is admitted, who is to 
@iraw the line? But the British characteristic is to say that all 
government may contain evil, but let us strive to keep the evil 
to a minimum. Both characteristics have their dangers, which are 
ebvious. But we, in the end, are British and the Russians are 
Russians. 

Professor Carr himself is extremely British in refusing his last 
fence. But for much of the time he seems to have got himsel! 
into that disturbingly absolutist frame of mind which, when an 
ideal is seen to be unattainable, makes you throw the ideal overboard 
and take expediency as your sole guide. The ideal, of course, is 
no government. It cannot be had. We may—indeed, we do—need 
more government today than we needed fifty years ago. (Professor 
Carr shows most lucidly why.) But is there any reason at all—except 
to save ourselves the trouble of thinking and of perpetual struggle 
and readjustment—to rush headlong into the totalitarian wilderness? 
The Russians have never vet shown that they can exist in any 
other air. We, on the other hand, and at the cost of making appalling 
mistakes, have shown that we can. The choice is between turning 
Marxist or going on trying. For those who want to try there are 
some useful lessons in this book, which ought to have been called 
The Soviet Impact on Professor Carr. EpWArRD CRANKSHAW. 
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Anonymous Elizabethan 


Woodstock. A Moral History. Edited by A. P. Rossiter. 


Windus. 15s.) 

Ir is time that we had a good popular edition of this Elizabethan 
play, variously known as I Richard II, or Thomas of Woodstock 
which was written by “a quiet ghost who must for all the troublines 
of their lives and labours rest anon,” as Mr. Rossiter puts it Sor 
even he has failed to saddle anybody with this play. It is a pleasant 
piece of work to have, because it is an interesting, readable and lively 
play, with (in spite of certain naiveties) a strong dramatic tension 
One would like to see it acted, but until every university has its 
theatre, as it ought to have, this is unlikely, for few managers dare 
to go outside the well-trodden path. There is, it is true, no high 
poctry ; it is not pestered with figurative expression, as Dryden would 
have said. But the verse is an adequate vehicle informed with 
Elizabethan vigour, and is at least metaphorical enough, and imagina- 
tive enough, never to be dull. Moreover, there is plenty of humour 
in some of the scenes. In short, Mr. Rossiter is to be thanked for 
his labours. 

He insists, rightly, that the play is not I Richard II but Woodstock. 
I: does, certainly, deal with the period of Richard’s reign which 
precedes that covered by Shakespeare’s play, but the theme is the 
tragedy of Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, the reper- 
cussions of whose murder vibrate through the early scenes of 
Richard II. And though the play is interesting in itself to any reader, 
however innocent he may be of the literature or ideas of the period 
in which it was written, it has an enormous added interest, skilfully 
brought out by Mr. Rossiter, on two counts. The first is a purely 
literary one, the play being a fascinating instance of the process by 
which the chronicle play became the historical play with a politico- 
moral purpose. It illustrates much of what was said by Dr. E. M. W. 
Tillyard in his book on the historical plays of Shakespeare. It is not 
so much that the links between this play, Henry VI and Marlowe’s 
Edward IT have a direct relevance for the textual critic, the manipu- 
lator of dates, the fierce hunter after influences, as it is another 
illustration of how the dramatist distorts his facts to drive home 
his ideas. It is also an exampte of how this sort of play developed 
from the morality, the pseudo-classical tragedy such as Gorboduc, 
the chronicle-history (“largely an academic myth raised by last- 
century aversion to morals and politics”), as part of a kind of 
biological process. 

The second point of preliminary interest is that the play helps 
us to build up a view of what the Elizabethans thought about the 
moral order in the State, that natural law flouted by the sinister 
“ machavill,” the Italian political philosopher being made to shoulde 
the work of the “vice” in the morality. The opposite tugs of these 
two ideas provide the substratum of this play, the question of whether 
vou can kill a king or tyrant being continually flirted with. Mr. 
Rossitec develops the theme engagingly in the third section of his 
admirable preface (which, in common with his textual and general 
notes, is full of entertaining digs), with apt quotation from the 
Homilies and other relevant literature. 

All this adds considerably to the interest and enjoyment of the 
reader of Woodstock ; it helps him to get the ethos of the play, with- 
out which it is difficult to link it up with our own particular pre- 
occupations. In fact, the preface gives the play a meaning which can 
be translated into contemporary terms. But even without that there 
is enough to hold one in the general movement, and in the charac- 
terisation which is always sufficiently vivid to bear, but not to over- 
bear, the theme. There is enough of irony in Richard’s too-late 
repentance, of tension in the murder scene, of pity in the Queen and 
the Duchess to make an emotional structural balance. Nor are the 
comic portions to be despised ; Nimble, Tresillian’s man, is a good 
“humour,” and Woodstock’s conversation with the courtier’s horse 
a brilliant piece of invention 

Though the book is meant for, and deserves, popular educated 
reading, it has all the apparatus which scholarship exacts, all the 
academic gallimaufry which the laymen may leave aside, but which 
will rejoice any fellow-worker BoNAMY DosrEe. 


The ‘‘ Real’’ America 


Mid-West at Noon. By Graham Hutton. (Harrap. 18s. 


Booxs have a certain temperature. This is a warm book, impregnated 
with kindness ; the book of a person who looks back on a place 
where he has worked hard, done a good job, won many friends and 
sees it under a friendly glow. Mr. Hutton is not uncritical about 
the region where he spent five of the last eight years, but there are 
moments when one feels that if he had still to go on living there, and 
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was nevertheless free to open his mind, the tone might not be quite 
so genial. One can forgive things in the city one has left, as in the 
people one no Jonger has to meet every day, that are harder to assess 
philosophically when the association is not a matter of choice. At 
the same time, he has, indubitably. striven hard to draw a balanced 
picture, and it is one that deserves the most attentive study, since 
he knows, as do few either outside or inside of the United States, 
what he is talking about when he seeks to anatomise the Middle 
West. 

Nowadays, everybody recognises that the area loosely known under 
this name is, somehow, immensely significant. It is often declared 
to be the “real” America. There are curious, and, from this point 
of view, suggestive, parallels between the Mid-West and Lancashire, 
as Lancashire saw itself half a century ago, voicing a sense of its 
own supremely representative character in the phrase: “ What Lan- 
cashire thinks today, England thinks tomorrow ”—a phrase intended, 
among other things, to put London in its place. Much in the same 
spirit the Mid-West would today seek to put New York in particular, 
and the Eastern seaboard in general, in their places. Few, however, 
even of its denizens and none of its visitors have, until Mr. Graham 
Hutton took up the task, studied it as a whole and for long enough 
to comprehend it. There have been portraits in plenty of Chicago. 
Most people who cross the Atlantic visit Chicago. Not a few of 
them fancy that, having seen the Lincoln Boulevard and the Loop, 
and registered the operations of The Chicago Tribune and its re- 
doubtable proprietor, Colonel McCormick, they know the Middle 
West. Yet Chicago is but one element in a teeming region of which 
neither it nor its vociferous newspaper is wholly typical. 

Graham Hutton suffers from no such illusion. With notable 
restraint, he mentions The Tribune only in the illuminating chapter 
devoted to the various array of highly individualised newspapers 
which vigorously cater for the needs, as they see them, of a diversified 
region. He does not so much as mention the Colonel—a circum- 
stance ill-calculated to please the latter. In charge of British In- 
formation Services in the area throughout the war, Mr. Hutton had 
headquarters in Chicago, but his territory extended over thirteen 
states and over 43,000,000 people as different in their racial origins 
as in the conditions of their life and work. It took in a wide section 
of the Corn Belt as well as many major centres of American heavy 
industry. Where exactly the Mid-West begins and ends is matter of 
lively argument. Mr. Hutton records a meeting in 1944 of some 
dozen persons, expert in their own fields, who tried to “ determine, 
for our own satisfaction, how one could best describe the Mid-West. 
All of us agrzed that there was a Mid-West. Beyond that, agreement 
ceased. The region was defined by history, by zones of agriculture, 
by the dispersion of types ot architecture, by the distribution of 
forms of local government, by political boundaries, by settlements 
and migrations of people, and so on.” For his own part, he takes 
it here as comprising eight states—Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio and Wisconsin, and not, as does the 
American Census, as also comprising the Dakotas, Nebraska and 
Kansas, although parts of all these four states “come well within 
the marginal belt.” 

A possible delimitation is by climate ; no affection can prevent an 
observer so honest from admitting that, “ of all the regions of America, 
the Mid-West has the most unkind climate and the most inclement 
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weather.” It lies “in the latitude and longitude of American ex 
tremes and within parallels of paradox. Nowhere else in America 
do you have to suffer during the year such wild combinations, rapid 
changes and wide extremes of weather varying round climatic 
averages.” Of the winter, the less said the better. In the core of 
the region there is no spring. In high summer insects swarm and 
dust smothers ; hay-fever is so prevalent that “ the newspapers print 
the day’s pollen count on thei front pages,” and tropical storms 
break across stifling heat without relieving it. The fall is wonderful 
but very brief. These tough conditions have bred a tough people, 
highly individualistic, not at all law-abiding—“ getting by” the iaw 
is pretty well universal—and, intellectually, convinced that “all 
human knowedge can be reduced to the level of popular understand- 
ing.” Mr. Hutton’s chapters about their education, their newspapers 
and their politics are full of shrewd observation and hopeful sympathy, 

Mary AGNES HAMILTON. 


Excitements of History 
Velvet Studies. C.V. Wedgwood. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


THOMAS FULLER’S 1emark which gives this book its title, “ There js 
no danger in meddling with history which is a velvet study and 
recreation work,” may have been too optimistic for his own day. 
Raleigh, who lived to see his own History of the World suppressed, 
thought, on the contrary, that “whosoever in writing a modern 
history shall follow truth too near the heel, it may happily strike 
out the teeth.” Nevertheless, it makes an admirable title for these 
essays, for one of Miss Wedgwood’s strongest points is her legitimate 
delight in the velvet side of history—the drama, the human conflicts, 
the poetry, pictures and cathedrals. In an intrcductory essay tracing 
her own childish beginnings as an historian she quite naturally sets 
the glamour of the Percy and the Douglas side by side as influences, 
not only with the cool splendour of the National Gallery, but also 
with the glories of the Diaghilev ballet, the Firebird beneath the 
tree with the golden fruit. 

The excitement of discovering that the glamorous 
were real, that real events actually happened to them, is something 
that perhaps the best historians never outgrow. Miss Wedgwood 
resembles Macaulay in this respect. “I remembered them all,” she 
says ; “as soon have forgotten the names of my neighbours in class.” 
Indeed, one suspects that many historians would have gladly dis- 
pensed with some of their neighbours rather than with Becket or 
Henry of Navarre. It is this general curiosity about the fate of 
actual people which gives even the mediocre historian or newspaper 
a pull over the mediocre novelist. Miss Wedgwood, of course, is 
far from mediocre, and she makes it fascinating to learn or be 
reminded that, for example, Davenant, who wrote 

“Your beauty, ripe and calm and fresh, 
As Eastern summers are,” 
was knighted for valour by Charles I and was employed on such 
dengerous missions that he was nearly executed, while Suckling, 
something of a society play-boy, probably killed himself in Paris 
at the beginning of the fighting. 

One of the best essays is that on “ The Strategy of the Great Civil 
War,” which describes the comically varied ways in which the 
country gentry armed the men recruited from their estates. “If 
they chose to equip them with battle-axes or bows and arrows, or 
encase them from top to toe in armour—as did Sir Arthur Hazelrig 
with a regiment immediately nicknamed the lobsters—no one was 
going to stop them.” We hear of Birmingham manufacturers putting 
out a line in cheap swords which snapped instantaneously, until 
Prince Rupert threatened to resign if his troops were issued with 
any more “ Brummagem Blades.” It must have been one of the 
most individualistic wars in history: “What a world of obstructive 
young subalterns is conjured up by the ingenuous tribute paid by 
Waller to Cromwell, who as a junior officer ‘did not argue upon his 
orders.’” There must have been many soldiers like Falkland whom 
the war made “ very sad, pale and exceedingly affected by the spleen,” | 
men who belonged as he did to the previous halcyon decade when 
he kept open house at Great Tew, near Oxford, for “ the most 
polite and accurate men of that University,” the decade of George 
Herbert, of Comus and Herrick’s Hesperides, of Inigo Jones and | 
the music of William and Henry Lawes. 

There are three essays here on German subjects, on geographical 
factors, on Martin Luther and the myth-making romantic attitudes 
of Germans to their past, symbolised perhaps by Neu Schwanstein 
the sleeping Barbarossa legend and the gigantic statue of the Teutonic 
chief Armenius. The range of title is wide from the City of God 
to Richelieu, from William Penn to Miss Mangnall, who compiled 
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useful questions for Victorian governesses. Miss Wedgwood con- 
fesses to a most sympathetic unwillingness to read secondary authori- 
ties, and this perhaps accounts for the fresh, concrete nature of her 
work, which is never choked and dulled by abstractions. She 
defends “the delicately percipient malice” of Lytton Strachey, “a 
better historian than many historians will allow,” end her own essays, 
if less polished, give pleasure of the same quality as the master’s 
Eminent Victorians or Portraits in Miniature. PHOEBE POOL. 


Fiction 


The Becker Wives and Other Stories. By Mary Lavin. (Michae. 
Joseph. 9s. 6d.) ' 
A Frenchman Must Die. By Kay Boyle. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d. 


The Prisoner. 
Transformation Scene. 


Every writer must be allowed his off-days, his book which is below 
the standard that his previous work has set for him; the misfortune 
is the reviewer’s when all the review copies on his desk represent 
something quite considerably less than their authors’ best. Take, 
for instance, Miss Lavin. With her first book, Tales from Bective 
Bridge, she put herself immediately into the first rank of modern 
Irish writers; while her last book, a novel, The House in Clewe 
Street, though not successful as a whole, showed her possessed of 
a richly comic gift and the power to create scenes on a large scale. 
Few of her talents ere evident in three of the four short stories that 
make up The Becker Wives. They are, indeed, inordinately long 
for the slight themes that sustain them, and the point of all three 
is lost in a mass of detail. Half-way between short stories and novels, 
they have the virtues of neither form. 

The exception is The Becker Wives itself. Here the long-short 
story form justifies itself entirely. The details of material possessions, 
clothes, furniture, with which the solid bourgeois Dublin Becker 
family manifests itself, are wholly right. Her theme is the archetypal 
one of the intruder, in this instance the wife of the youngest Becker 
son. Flora is everything the monumental, maternal Becker wives 
are not—gay, artistic, like a bird, like a very elegant parrot perhaps, 
for her especial gift is mimicry, which she exercises unmercifully on 
her willing victims, the Becker wives, until (and here Miss Lavin’s 
is the imaginative perception of genuine horror) they realise quite 
suddenly that she is mad. For such a story, so subtly told, so 
persuasive in the skill in which a whole stuffy family is built up 
and shown off, Miss Lavin may be forgiven the off-days that gave 
birth to the other stories in the book. 

It is less easy to forgive Miss Kay Boyle. One remembers that 
fine novel of French family life, Plagued by the Nightingale ; one 
remembers the short stories of The Crazy Hunter. And now here ts 
Miss Boyle using her considerable gifts on a cheap, none-too-original 
Hollywood story of the aftermath of the French resistance movement, 
the pursuit by men of the Maquis of a collaborator who has escaped 
the meshes of justice, the whole complicated by a beautiful girl who 
plays a seemingly equivocal role in the chase but who emerges as 
a true patriot at the end. Miss Boyle knows her France, but thar 
was scarcely necessary in the writing of A Frenchman Must Die ; 
indeed all that was necessary, for a writer of Miss Boyle’s talent, 
was to stay at home and go to the pictures and then write down 
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what she saw there, for the characters in her novel are not human 
beings but movie-actors, and they cast themselves, 

“The curious,” says the blurb to Mr. Beresford’s The Prisoner 
“must not imagine that this novel is autobiographical.” Yet Mr. 
Beresford’s novelist-hero, Paul Barnet, does bear resemblance to 
Mr. Beresford himself ; he makes his reputation, for example, with 
a book not unlike The Hampdenshire Wonder and shares his cTreator’s 
interest in psychical research. The Prisoner, indeed, could be 
regarded as a Jacob Stahl written twenty-five years later. It has 
all Mr. Beresford’s resolute honesty of mind, but it is a sad, low. 
toned book, this record of the life of a novelist of comparatively 
humble origin who gains a reputation but is never a real success, 
Its scenes of literary life in London, of the ways of publishers and 
editors, have a Gissing-like drabness through which move several 
actual persons of the past forty years, including that interesting man 
the late A. R. Orage. 

Mr. Houghton’s earlier novels, which I have not read, have been 
praised by more than one discerning critic with whom one would 
not readily quarrel. One can only assume that Transformation Scene 
is much below the standard of his other books, one of which was 
called Chaos Is Come Again, a title which might well describe the 
present one. It is indeed a chaotic book, slung together rather than 
composed, and stuffed with much heterogeneous speculation on the 
human situation now and in the future. In this psychic thriller 
the scene is London, the time 1944, the hero a painter of geniys 
named Max Arnold, blessed with unusual powers of what the 


psychologists ca!l extra-sensory perception or paracognition. He is 
also a sleep-walker, and that’s where his troubles begin, for his 
mistress is discovered murdered in her bed in precisely the way in 


which he has himself dreamed, that same night, of murdering her. 
Perhaps he did her in in his sleep? Since neither Max Arnold nor 
his many friends bear any resemblance to recognisable human beings 
one scarcely cares. WALTER ALLEN. 


Shorter Notices 





Round Trip. By Alfred Perlés. (Dennis Dobson. 7s. 6d.) 


ALFRED PERLES is a Czech refugee, who writes both in French and 
English. This book is in English, but has a préface of points saillants 
in French, and Paris is never far from Mr. Perlés’s thoughts. It is 
in two parts—a letter of about fifty pages to his friend, the American 
writer, Henry Miller, composed in the spring before the war just 
after Mr. Perlés had arrived in London, and then a journal of April 
to July, 1945, when he was serving with the British Forces and 
visited Belgium, France and Germany. There are advantages and 
disadvantages in the publication of private papers just as they were 
written. The advantages are verve and spontancity ; the disadvantages 
lack of arrangement and prolixity. The letter, written in a competi- 
tion for length with a letter of Miller’s, might well have been edited 
a little. The promise of a brassiére and Eno’s Fruit Salts in the 
first paragraph would not have been missed. It also might well have 
been divided up a little; fifty pages of impressions and asides— 
including an intense admiration for London: “Every man and 
woman and child you meet in a London street is your friend”— 
poured out without a break takes some reading. In the journal, with 
its divisions into days, the going is much easier. But Mr. Perlés 
has so much wit, sincerity and knowledge, and such an individual 
und also perfect) command of English, that in a flood or in 
separate drops his discourses on Paracelsus, English girls, a London 
barber or his own private angel are worth reading. His descriptions 
of Belgium, France and Germany at the end of the war are vivid, 
sensitive and in places gay. He was in Paris—a Paris “ singing, 
dancing, laughing, kissing, weeping ”—on the V.E. Days. He has, 
is he says, “no home, no country, no race, no money, no nothing. 
I am absolutely free.” This freedom to observe, together with 2 
background of European culture and plenty of personal fireworks, 
makes these confessions both moving and entertaining. 


Edited by Reginald Moore. 





Selected Writing (5). 
2s. 6d.) 
THe new number of Selected Writing is easy reading and is made 
up of some fourteen short stories and sketches which are of varied 
merit. Some of the shorter sketches are slick and competent, but 
not much more, but contributions by James Hanley, Elizabeth 
Berridge and L. J. Daventry have more quality. The selection of 
poetry is particularly noteworthy for the inclusion of My Planetary 
Flight, a magnificent poem (of the imagination) by W. J. Turner. 


(Maurice Fridberg. 


There is also a delightful poem by Roy Campbell about giraffes. 


Altogether well worth 2s. 6d. 
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BRITISH LAW 
For JUSTICE 
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“THE BRITISH LAW” 
For INSURANCE 


Heod Office: 
31/32 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
Telephone: MONarch 7611 


The loneliest people this Christmas 
will be the deaf! 


While you are enjoying the music and jollity of Christmas there 
will be thousands of deaf people, young and old, cut off from all 
sound of festivity. 











You can help many of these afflicted people by a gift to the N.I.D. 
Send it now, please. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE for the DEAF 


Secretary: G. W. Lilburn. 
105, Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 





CYNTD SWOT D CWUTD CWWAD CWKTD CISD CYKTOD 


( E Delightfully situated in own grounds 
* = “ll 4 of about 2 acre 
“ > > é 2a s. 
l Side Central heating, Garage, 
G UE ST H 0 USE Tennis Court, Music Room, 


Farncombe, Surrey Billiards, etc. 
Special diets when required. 
Accommodation for 60. 
Special terms for groups. 


W rite or ‘phone for terms to: 
Mrs. STRANGE, Superintendent 


Telephone: GODALMING 1055 


LONDON CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 
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fe Chitstinads 


A certain number of pens will be available in the shops for 
Christmas giving; side lever and modern leverless pens 


from 21/- to 50/- Purchase Tax extra. 


A. 
MABIE. TODD & CO. LTD. 41 PARK STREET, LONDON, wr AQGgJ5 
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INCURABLES AT STREATHAM 
We give real HOME LIFE at STREATHAM to 80 incurable 
invalids, and also provide life pensions of 15/- per week for 
250 others able to be with friends or relatives. All are largely 
dependent on us for help and necessities of life and we 
APPEAL FOR FUNDS 


Please send a Christmas Gift for our invalids 
THE BRITISH HOME for INCURABLES 
(of the middle class) 

STREATHAM, S.W.16 

a = 


Secretary’s Office: 
73 Cheapside, E.C.2. Telephone: 
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THE ETHICAL IMPLICATIONS 
OF WEARING A TIE 


We sce that a country vicar has expressed severe condemnation of 
the ruffianly behaviour of certain young visitors from London. 
The depth of degradation to which they had sunk might be gauged 
(implied the vicar, if we read him aright) by the fact that for weeks 
none of them had worn a tie. 


We have always felt that there was some deep moral significance 
in the wearing of a tie. In our distant childhood there was even a 
couplet, current in the high scholastic circles in which we then 
moved, to the general effect that if you did not wear a collar and a 
tic your prospects of attaining a better world on leaving this one 
were remote, 

Why is this 2? It seems hard that moral perfection should depend 
upon an article of clothing, particularly the article of clothing most 
dithicult to assume correctly, for eight men out of ten cannot knot 
1 tic in the manner approved by Gents’ Outfitters. (We are among 
y Is it possible that the association of ties with virtue is a 
ictish, worthy of extensive dissection in “* The Golden Bough ” ? 
There can be only one sound reason for wearing 
This 


the cight. 


Let us be realist. 
if it makes a man look better than he would without it. 


atic: 

is very different from investing in St. Pancras Building Society, for 
there are many sound reasons why a man should do that : as a perusal 
ot the Socicty’s “ Guide for Investors” (sent on receipt of 2d. 


stamp) will plainly show. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
ST. PANCRAS HOUSE, PARKWAY, N.W.1 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Cheq 











3 cam 
Piease help to make 
for the 7,500 


A CHRISTMAS 
of 


10/- 


r 4 for 






} 
—— 


happy 
boys and girls in our car 


GIFT 


this CHRISTMAS a really 


‘ a week 





Homes do not receive Family 


DOr. Barnardo's 
the children in their care 


Allowances tor 





ues, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes,” 
22 Barnarde House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 


should be sent to 








originally appeared in the columns of The Sunday Times. 


1946 
Book Notes 


It is good to see the classics gradually reappearing in the bookshop, 
The demand is just as great as ever, but many publishers have 
schemes in hand to better the supply. Many who remember the 
attractively produced pre-war Zodiac books published by Chatto and 
Windus will be glad to hear of six titles in a new series under ths 
same imprint which were due on December 5. They are The Vicar 
of Wakefield, Pride and Prejudice, Jane Eyre, The Warden, Ba. 
chester Towers, Kidnapped. Then, and the information will 
probably pain Sir Patrick Abercrombie, the O.U.P. have added 
three more Trollopes to their World’s Classics, Mr. Scarborough’; 
Family, John Caldigate, The Golden Lion of Grandpére. Also on 
the way, and due before Christmas, are A Christmas Carol (Kinz 
Penguin) and a new illustrated edition of Jane Austen’s Persuasion 
(Avalon Press). 
* * * 7 

Cambridge is responsible for two new books on Ibsen which 
appear to be, in part, complementary. Ibsen the Norwegian (Chatto 
and Windus), by Miss M. C. Bradbrook, a fellow (if that is the 
right word) of Girton, is a revaluation of the dramatist based on 
original research. Ibsen: the Intellectual Background (C.U.P.) is by 
Brian W. Downs, Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College and at ons 
time Director of Scandinavian Studies at Cambridge. It is the 
account of the background of ideas, artistic conventions, and historical 
events against which Ibsen moved and not a biography or criticism 
of his writings. 

* * * * 

For some time Mr. Simon Harcourt Smith has been writing each 
week an agreeable commentary on the uninspiring way of the 
world in the glossy pages of one of our contemporaries. From 
internal evidence it was relatively easy to guess that the author must 
have been a diplomat—in fact he spent eleven years in the Diplomatic 
Service and the Foreign Office—and a mere than adequate historian 
And both these characteristics are again evident in a pungent long 
essay, A Letter to a Lover of Liberty (Home and Van Thal) which, 
addressed to the possibly uneasy shade of Charles James Fox, deplores 
the present accelerating decay of freedom. 

* - 


This autumn there has already been a remarkably heavy crop of 
poetry but the end is not yet in sight. Of a number of new volumes 
promised for this month there are two that will be of especial 
interest to readers of The Spectator. Fossils of a Future Time? 
O.U.P.) is by the late W. J. Turner, who was, until his death, the 
Literary Editor of this journal. A Garland of Indian Poetry (Oriental 
Book Service) is an anthology compiled by H. G. Rawlinson, one of 
our regular book-reviewers. Hollis and Carter are bringing out a 
new collected edition of The Poems of Francis Thompson, the 
Cresset Press have just published Dr. H. B. McCaskie’s new trans- 
lation of The Poems of Francois Villon, and volume one of The 
Collected Poems of Donald Cowie is due from The Tantivy Press on 
December 10. Poems from New Writing 1936-46 is published today 
by John Lehmann. 

* * * * 

The S.C.M. are responsible for a new series of Bible stories for 
children of six to nine years of age. Both in the style of narrative 
and in the presentation Torch Bible Stories break new ground. The 
stories are retold by Geoffrey Hoyland, and the coloured illustrations 
are by well-known artists with a “contemporary ” outlook. The first 
three titles are Mr. Z’s Adventure: The Story of Zacchaeus, 
Matthew’s Party : The Calling of Levi, Wake Up! The Raising of 
Jairus’s Daughter. Also from S.C.M. is a new child’s prayer book 
illustrated in colour and called My Own Picture Prayer Book. 

7 * * 


The titles of children’s books which have been promised for 
Christmas are too numerous for individual mention, but attention 
must be drawn to Methuen’s reprints of the Babar and Christopher 
Robin books, to Cape’s reprinting of six old Arthur Ransome titles 
to Hodder and Stoughton’s publication of two new books by En 
Blyton called Five Go Off in a Caravan and Gay Story Book, to Allan 
Wingate’s publication of The Glass Slipper, by Eleanor and Herbert 
Farjeon, which is to be produced this Christmas in London by Robert 
Donat for the third time. 

* * * + 

For the Library List: Top Secret (Partridge), by Ralph Ingersoll, 
the facts and fancies of a junior American staff-officer; The Heart 
of Another (Home and Van Thal), by Martha Gellhorn, short stories 
by the wife of Ernest Hemingway; The Contemporary Theatre, 
1944-45 (Harrap), by James Agate, the reprinting of articles which 
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ACROSS 8. Indispensable to those who are keen on 
junketting. (6.) 
bligation which some burghers a.4 hests become derisive when treat ed 
with disastrous results to like whiting. 
ze in 1376 a 2% 3 15. It goes up to the pistol-case. (9.) 
Lit od 7 16. “Cover your heads and mock not 
Te flesh and blood with solemn 
my that was as —— As Shakespeare 9 
an’ is is now bern med and 17. Lay figure trom Scott. (8.) 
black (Sha akespeare They appear as Lewes changes. (7.) 
No doubt it is among the trials of a 21 It just shows the mess a promise may 
r cian 4, 5 land one in 6 
Has he the power to stop the writing 22. Glastonbury perhaps € 
of long poems? (7.) 24. Antelope that is a magician mosty. 
riginal Jim Crow 1 5 
on letters, how shocking! (4 25 Mects for a sifter 5.) 
ab 7. 
“¥ now now that he was only a . tela ». on 
tician and astronomer, all SOLUTION TO 
venung mulitary eng s CROSSWORD No. 402 
‘ ’ 9 
( I ficien ( r 
Re wi ted, pr 
i 
{ lin s? 
r t to t t j 
f sj ) 
DOWN 
for a bed 3, 3.) 
| ht bull to make into stew. 5 
S ave it thrust upon them 9 
I ees upon whom Casca called. 
Ceylon, cording to the hymn- 
ter, they all please. (9.) 
The most notorious was at Coventry. 


SOLUTION ON DECEMBER 20th 


The winner of Crossword No. 402 is L. Fou.ps, 


E.17. 


thamstow, 


ANE RE NO NO NOR OENO NOLO ANOS 


Sampson Low 


EATING AND DRINKING — A Miscellany 
Madge Hart 


The compiler has made many delicious discoveries in this 
anthology culled from the English poets, essayists and 
novelists. Woodcut decorations by Rosemary Brown. 

15s. net 





PROFILES from Notable Modern Biographies 
Introduced by Leonard Gribble 
Just as a volume of biography may be considered as a full- 


length portrait of the subject, so these happily contrasted 
selections, each complete in itself, may be equally considered 


as profiles 8s. 6d. net 





56, Thorpe Road, 
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CHARACTER— 
CAPACITY— 
CAPITAL 


These are at the root of banking, and greatest among 
them is character. In the words of George Rae, dis- 
tinguished head of a renowned country bank absorbed 
into the Midland “The leading subject 
of . . . daily education as a banker will be to learn 


whom to trust ” 


system : 


Men and women of integrity and capability will always 
find the Bank ready to assist them, and over a century 
of experience in every side of business life is at their 
disposal through any of the Bank’s branch Managers. 
Ex-service men and others are now resuming the ways 
of peace, and they are invited to make use of this know- 
ledge and service whether they are customers of the 
Bank or not. They will be assured of a welcome and 
the sympathetic consideration of their proposals at more 
than 1800 branches of the Bank. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 

















(SSENTIAL 
TO PRESENT-DAY DIET 
Imperative to your body’s welfare is an adequate 
supply of those essential vitamins, A and D. 
You can take these two in concentrated and 
convenient form in Crookes Halibut Oil. 
Nowadays, as much as during the war, this is 
a wise precaution against diet deficiencies. 


CROOKES HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


Capsules, per botile of 25, 26, 100, 86 
Liguid, per phial, 


encugh for 1 
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COMPANY MEETING 
GAUMONT-BRITISH PICTURE 
FURTHER PROGRESS 


THE nineteenth annual general meeting of the Gaumont-Britis 
Corporation, Limited, was held on December 3rd in London 
Arthur Rank, J.P., the chairman, presiding 
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Mr. J 


he following is an extract from his circulated statement 

The report and accounts for the year ended March 31st, 1946, reflect 
the satisfactory outcome of another year of excellent busines During 
that period of steady progress in our business, which embraces all 
branches of the industry from studio to screen, trading protiis have 
reached a new high level which constitutes a record achievement in the 
history of the Corporation. In -egard to the current period, the earnings 


Group trading profits 


of the group have been well maintained to date 
the corresponding 


at {3,132,002 show an increase of 
figure in last vear’s accounts 

After setting off all annual charges we are left with 
an increase of £312,664. We have 2 disposable balance of £§06,sc8, and 
cent,, less 


over 


£.SOT,7TS 


a profit of £806,065, 


your directors now recommend a dividend of 12} per income 
tax, on the ordinary and “A” ordinary shares. The reserve, together 
with the profit and loss balance of the Corporation, the undistributed 


profits of the subsidiaries attributable to the Corporation and reserves for 
future taxation, total £3,055,886, a sum slightly exceeding the issued 


ordinary share capital. Our total secured indebtedness, including the 
new 3) per cent. debenture stock, amounts to £6,841,375, a net decrease 
of £96,802 


The gross book value of our properties shows an increase of £286,449, 


principally accounted for by the inclusion of properties owned by two 
subsidiary companies not previously included. Included in our current 
assets is the book cost of our film productions. In this connection I am 


th 


that our main subsidiary operating in this field, Gains- 

Limited, has had a successful year. Two of its latest 
films to be released, “ The Wicked Ladv ” and “ Caravan,” deserve special 
mention, the box-office ns of the former picture, which had an 
release, emphasising the excellent entertainment value of its pro- 
I view the prospects of our own productions, and indeed of British 
general, with every confidence in the belief that the progress of 
vears will not only be maintained but quickened. For the excellent 


pleased to report 


borouch Pictures, 


tur 


retur 


eariuer 





s achieved we are greatly indebted to our administrative, theatre, 
studio and technical staffs and the workpeople in our factories 


The report was adopted 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


WHATEVER one may think of the ethics of cheap money Policy ay 
practised by the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, one cannot by 
be impressed by the success achieved in reaching the desired goal, 
It is now plain that Mr. Dalton has succeeded in replacing over 
£.400,000,000 of 3 per cent. Local Loans by a 2} per cent. undated 
stock. The saving of interest—about £1,000,000 a year net—i3 
useful from the taxpayer’s standpoint, but is not the measure of the 
real gain. By skilful manoeuvring the Treasury has levered up the 
whole level of gilt-edged quotations and forced the investor once 
again to accept a lower bas:s of yield. This is what bridge-player; 
know as “ squeeze play” and it is certainly winning the tricks, Nor 
would it be safe to assume that there are no further blows in store 
for the investor who is compelled to seek income. On top of the 
£,1,000,000,000 of railway stock which is to be acquired under the 
nationalisation pian there is about £200,000,000 of electricity supply 
stock now in the hands of private investors which will be similarly 
acquired at no very distant date. It is hard to see, in the circum- 
stances, how the present trend can be reversed. Any good debentur- 
or preference share 1s readily snapped up and reinvestment demand i; 
forcing down the yields on first-class ordinary shares, 


HOME RAIL PROBLEMS 


All the same, I see no reason to alter the advice I gave to hom: 
railway stockholders last week that they should not be panicked into 
selling for reinvestment purposes. Holders will get the benefit of the 
half-yearly dividends to be declared in February, and since the: 
vesting date has been fixed for January Ist, 1948, it seems that stock- 
holders will also receive dividends at normal rates for the whole 
of 1947. With most railway stocks standing at or rather below their 
take-over prices, there can be little attraction in selling now and 59 
forgoing three half-yearly dividend payments. 

So far as the dividends themselves are concerned it now seems 
unlikely that the railway directors will be allowed to increase the 
distributions on the marginal stocks such as L.M.S. and Great 
Western Ordinaries and L.N.E.R. Second Preference by deawinz 
from accumulated ceserves. There are several clauses in the Trans- 
port Bill which are obviously aimed at preventing the directors from 
following the generous line and scraping the pot. Home rail investor; 
will be heartened, however, by the growing evidence of strong opposi- 
tion to the proposed financial terms. Indeed, the criticism has already 
become so loud that it can scarcely be ignored for long in Govern- 
ment quarters. 


PROPERTY SHARE LOCK-UP 


After touching 23s. in the early summer, the £1 Ordinary shares 
of Associated London Properties have fallen in recent weeks and can 
now be obtained around 17s. 9d. At this level they are well worth 
considering as a lock-up speculative investment. The reason for the 
fall is some disappointment that with the publication of the lates: 
accounts covering the year to June 24th, 1946, the directors did no: 
see fit to clear off the arrears on the 6 per cent. First Preference 
stock. Two years’ arrears were declared, which brought matters 19 
to September, 1942, the resultant position being that total Preferenc: 
arrears, including these on the small bleck of Second Preference 
stock, still stand at about £80,000 net. With a carry-forward 9 
£161,302 the company could afford to eliminate all these arrears x 
one stroke ot the pen, but its ability to do so is limited by its avail- 
able liquid rescurces. The directors have pointed out that as thing 
stand there is no surplus cash which could appropriately be applic 
in paving off the Preference dividend arrears. 

If one makes due allowance for the restrictions imposed by th 
Government, the earnings position of the company, which own 
some excellent flat properties in Westminster as well as two hot 
must be judged distinctly satisfactory. Net revenue is improvin 
and if one allows for one year’s Preference payment the latest figure 
left a surplus equivalent to over I1 per cent. on the Ordinary capi 
Now comes the announcement that the directors have decided 
pay off the £229,335 of 5 per cent. First Mortgage Debenture sto 
early next year. No hint is given as to the nature of the financ 
irrangements which are being made, but it is fair to assume that 
5 per cent. stock will be replaced by a lower-rated prior charge. 
also seems probable that before very long steps will be taken 
reinforce the liquid position so that the Preference arrears problem 
might be tackled on bolder lines. Meantime, standing 2s. or 3s. unde 
par, the £1 Ordinaries, which were receiving a 6 per cent. dividen: 
in pre-war years, should be well worth putting away. 
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GREAT SAV! G.—OVERCOAIS iits, turned EQUAL TO 
NEW from 75/-. List FREE WALKER S SCIENTIFIC 
ENING AND TAILORING WORKS, Liv., Dept. 26, 46, Lilord 
». Literd, Lonaon 
~ » URGENT MESSAGE FROM GERMANY.--Lord 
, eridge ompelling pamphiet, a cha.lenge to all 
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om all booksellers 
a WIsé injunction says ‘ Keep cool 
\ x noke TOM LONG~ an e¢ 
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\ALENDAR ot Old English Customs & i tin Being, 
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l I t fitting guaranteed Write to-day for 
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1 REEN ODYSSEY, new pocket quarterly will present 
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es HEAL's, 196, Tottenham Ct. Rd., 
VE s for sale, all kinds cheap: books on Music; also 
- a A Stamps.—Catalogues, Dept. 11, BCM ABSLO. 
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I must remember to send it to GUY'S.’ 
Hats in large quantities and still one of our 
is Appeal Secretary. GUY'S HOSPITAL. London, 8.E.1, 
SINTING (250 letter-heads & envelopes 21 
YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING Greetings 
jars Catalogues, Periodicals. —FRESHFIELD, 
Clevedon, Som 
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HEALTH HORIZON 


~—a Magazine for the intelligent reader. 


> 
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CURRENT ISSUE: 
TRADITION AND THE HEALTH 
SERVICES 
Charles Hill 
HEALTHY POSTERITY 
Alan Moncrieff 


Quarterly ; Five shillings a year 
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HEALTH HORIZON, e 
Tavistock House North, - 
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‘BAVK-IVSURACE 
ROL OF TRUSTS 


British banks and 
panies offer a field of investment 
which conforms to the Three Golden 
Rules for investors seeking safety of 
capital, certainty of income and peace 
of mind. 

They provide essential services, 

They are well managed. 

They allocate a large part of profits to 

reserves, thus adding to. capital values 

and to earning powers. 
A most convenient method of ob- 
taining a freely marketable invest- 
ment in these ‘gilt-edged’ equities is 
by a purchase of Units in the ‘ Bank 
Insurance’ Group. Apply through 
any Stockbroker or Bank for leaflet 
and for — and dividends. 


insurance com- 


Bank-Units. A spread over shares of 
| 35 British banks and 3 discount co's. 
Insurance-Units. A spread over shares 
of 30 British insurance companies. 

Bank-Insurance Units. A spread over 
shares of 50 British banks & insur. co's. 


MANAGERS: 
Bank Insurance TrustCorporationLtd. 
30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 


[wimentINVESTED FUNDS EXCEED £18,000,000 nina 


> OMARK.—Permanent London 
lirected, 5s. p.a Write BM 
yAMEPLATES « 1d Tablets in Bre 
jeta for drawing THANET 
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a disease that 
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For CHRISTMAS 
1946 SET OF FOUR 


cuntiy {i 
(2 ty wing 


in special carton, ready labelled, 
and GREETING CARD. 9/- the Set. 
528 Pages. 67 Photos. 
or 
THREE Books, similarly packed, 


Contributors : 
BALFOUR, RONALD 
EASTERBROOK, 


LADY EVE 
DUNCAN, L. F. 


H. J. MASSINGHAM, J. MIDDLETON 
MURRY, SIR R. GEORGE STAPLEDON, 


EARL OF PORTSMOUTH, erc. 
NOW ON SALE 
From Booksellers and Newsagents or (Postage 
od.) from the Publishers 
LAND & HOME PUBLICATIONS, 
LTD., 


19, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2 


1946 
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' | HEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS, LUMBAGO ang ALLIED 
COMPLAINTS ay hope for sufferers Send for 
free Brochure describir revolutionary new treatment 


Write Scorrisn Lasonaten! es Ltp Dep = 
es, 6d 
High St 








20 choice variet 
gy W ARNOLD, 40 
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tion and Exterr 
23. Beigrave Square, Loncon, 





;ANTED, Cc ambr idge E ist ory Er giish Litera am- 
warts Ar c le Histories 
D to. buy Bimal ” Pu blication, preferably weekly 
= monthly Box 
Weed & writer 6 “toe tage 
Electrici oe] rf m in & ntry 
12 miles from ‘Bub Bus passes door. Eng ligh Women with 
same interests. Main object work.—Box 605 























CM pee OF READING EDUCATION COM- 
Reavinc CommuN 41g CENTRE 
APPOINTMENT .~ Selly Applications n ec f 
ntment as Warden of the South Reads ny 2 
The person appointed wi 1 be 
educational and recrea flonal acti s 
nd juv es and applica d have ha 
vw experience in such star 









EASTBOURNE 
MUTUAL BUILDING SOCIETY 


INVESTMENTS 
PER 2% ames 


@ INCOME TAX PAIO BY SOCIETY 
@ <i co <5,000 ACCEPTED 








Prospectus on Request 
Head Office: 39, TERMINUS ROAD, EASTBOURNE 
No ? 
ASSETS EXCEED 2,500,000 
| RESERVES £125,000 
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Hk EY HALL, ECCLESHALL, STAFFS, will open 

a se parate Junior Department in May, 1947, kinder- 

garten to 12 For vacancies in al! departments, and for 

ahs. ~ ic ITY ae scribing the work and policy of this 
co-ed ational school, write the Secrerary 

PNTERE STING + work required by Lady with business and 

ecretarial experience art time or 4-day week rite 


801 
TORFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE Hott Hatt Rest- 











DENTIAL Hostet Applications are invited from 1t- 
ably qualified *n for appointment of Waroen of Holt Hall 
which is to be. opened shortly as a residential hoste rhe 
ha stands in 87 acres of heath and woodland, and is 
Situated 1} miles from Holt. in North Nortolk The Hoste 
will be open throughout the the year for 
yo people the age 20 It w also 
be used for jal training courses arranged by the 
Auth a onally by othe b di es Applicant 
should have e experi n e of Youth work 
and apable rganisir both | and outdoor 
activities Teach xy experience is desirable and experienc 
t and orgar tion of voluntary bodies 





qualificatior Salary in accordance with 
the Burnham Scale for Grade III Head Teacher (£390 
rising by annual increments of £15 to £660) together with 
emoluments for food, light. residence, et Further par- 
ticulars and application forms may be obtained from the 
undersigned on the receipt of a stamped addressed envelope 
All envelopes and correspondence should be clearly marked 
Holt Hall Warden.” ap ew: must be received not 
later than December 31st, 1946.—W O. Bett, Chief Educa- 
nena lesan County Education Office, Stracey Road, 
orwic 
era post required by refined energetic lady 
Age 42. Experienced in office wdmin., staff control, house- 
club management. Interested in people Box 802 
pie post of HEAD MISTRESS at the School of SS 
Mary and Anne, Abbots Bromiley, the Senior Girls’ 
School of the Midland Division of the Woodard Schools 
will be vacant in July 1947 The Salary includes free 
board and lodging, starts at £800 p.a., and rises by £50 
p.a. to £1,100 p.a.—Applicants are asked to forward full 
particulars, including age, together with testimonials, to 
the Provost or Denstone, Plex House,., Hadnal!, Shropshire 
before January 25th, 1947.—Further details on application 
to the Provost 
YY ANTED Personat Secretary for Labour M.P. Good 
Speeds and filing essential Intelligence more im- 
portant than — aes Maximum Salary £6. Write with 
references.—_Box 2&2) 
VV coparinoe SCHOOL (SUFFOLK).—The Governors 
invite applications from graduates for the appoint- 
ment of HEADMASTER from September, 1947, Salary 
£1,200, rising £50 bi-annually to £1,400, plus £100 per 
annum Entertainment Allowance and house free. Applica- 
tions to be received not later than January 3ist, 1947 
Further particulars and forms of application can be ob- 
tained from M. J. Barnam. Clerk to the Governors, Wood- 


bridge 





EDUCATIONAL 


LONDON Office Address.—Letters received and for- 
A warded Telephone answered From 5/- per week 
kstablished 1912.—Write in confidence to Box 799 
RT and Music Reading A posta! lending library ser- 
f ice of new books on Musi Theatre, Visual Arts and 
Architecture.—Write tor prospectus, S&CRETARY Art and 
Music Reading (p.a.), 59, Millbank, London, 5.W.1 
Mo Stholan COMBE SCHOOL Near Batu Five open 
Scholar ips of value £80 to £40 are offered to boys 
n 14 in March. Particulars from ‘THE HEADMASTER 
EDENDLEY RESIDENTIAL CENTRE OF ADULT EDUCATION 
WEEK-END Courses: Dec. 13th to Isth (Fri. to Mon.) 
EARLY BEGINNINGS ani the DEVELOPMENT of 
HUMAN SOCIETY Dec. 23rd to 27th (Mon. to Fri.), 
INTERNATIONAL CHRISTMAS Dec. 27th to Jan. 2nd 
(F to Thurs) THE THEATRE. Jan. 3rd Ww 6th (Fri. to 
Mon.), MAN and the UNKNOWN, I Sources of Religious 
Faiths. Anthropology and archaeology. Customs, ritual and 
sacrifice. Search for reality. Ear cultures. Jan. 10th to 
13th (Fr to Mon.), THE ARTS fHROUGH the AGES, I 
What Art? Contents of art—artistic media and the 
mit of the artist The Story of Painting From the 
caveman to Picasso. Jan 24th to 27th (Fri. to Mon.) 
POUNDATIONS of FAMILY LIFE, I The History of the 
Family Development of the Family in other lands com- 
pared with our own. Getting a Home Together. Choosing 
a house and how to pay itor it . oe ted n —, = 
hildren can be accommodated at thi Ja 
Feb. 3rd (Fri. to Mon.), WEEK-END for ‘FAMILIES. “A 
series of talks and discussions for adults Separate 
activities for older children. Smaller children looked after 

















Classes in Drama, Art, Mus Handicrafts, History, Cur- 
rent Affairs, Languages Terms: 30 - a week-end: 3 guineas 
a week All Ps C. lars from Srcrerary, Pendle Manor, 


Tring (Tr 2.) 
goa ren AL *ebuc ATION FOR MEN TEACHERS.—One- 
year trair Te 
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rIOTELS 


personally and independently recommended by 

ASHLEY COURTENAY 
* No winter in thy year.’ 
' cannot promise ycu this! But my ‘ Shop Window "” 
below will tell you of warmth within, pleasurable 
quarters, personal service and no housekeeping 
worr'es For other districts, my personal advice 
's at your disposal. Please enclose a stamved 
addressed envelope Next week's address, Ashley 
Courte ay, Brimpton Grange Hotel, Milton Common, 
near O-tord. 


Ne BondeN. HANTS. PASSFIELD OAK HOTEL 





a Liphook, 1} hours Londor Small country 
Int *rnized good tood cockta bar golt 
Passfie £35 

BRAMFER. ST MARY'S HOTEL A house of 
ustor, s home ~ comtort, characte and modern 


ace where you are made welcome 
irrespective of Home cooking and tresh garden 
prodrce is ye another feature Convenient t 
em 11) miles rerms trom 5 gns Write Miss 


CANFORD CLIFFS, BOURNEMOUTH. RIVIERA 


appointments 





HOTEL Faces due Souta and overlooks the Chine 
ana sea 35 perfe.tly appointed bedrooms 15 bath- 
rooms. Suites aud private bathrooms. Quality fare, 
first-class che's Cocktail Lou » Bridge, Tennis, 





Huts Reduced winter terms trom 21/- day 
residentia' terms Cantord Cliffs 285 


DOWNODERRY, vonremt, S. CORNWALL. THE 








WIDE SEA HU Inexpensive holiday quarters 
and winter pa tana in one of the sunniest 
warmes corners of Cornwall overloc & 

blue weves com'ovtacle 20-roomed in 
village wi oy n easy rea.h Plymouth From 4) 2 
Miss W Eliott. Proorietress NOW BOOKING 


FOR C RISTMAS 

EASTBOURNE SEAVIEW HUTEL On the Front 

and in the fror ank Famous for its food, warm 

comfor* a co esy Li Licensed Tel 

Eastbourne 470 (3 lines) NOW BOOKING FOR 

WINTER MONTHS 

Nr. HONITON. sree Y FORT HOTEL We 

cater for the discr Our catering is under 

th. direction of Chef ard is interesting 
ie and =plent bedrooms are centrally 






t 








anu a del the eye, and our Situation 
hat one tires of the view Under 
sonal d Count Lasocka and his 
wife Ylub Terms 1 guinea 


Tel Honitor t¢ 
— DEVON ARUNDELL ARMS HOTEL for 
n 














ifort and except ionally good food Private 
Sittiz rooms e Own tarm pi 15,000 
acres Snipe and We wdeock Shooting y licensed 
Speci» winter monthly terms and brochure on 
applicatior Teict hone: Lifton 244 
NINFIELD, Nr. BATTLE, SUSSEX. MOOR HALL 
HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB Riding, rough 
shooting, dancing Good fare and comfortable 
quart’ 5 Trains met at Bexhill or Battle Stations 
From +} 7ns Te Ninfield 330 
NORTH yy Mae oe Seven. BURTON HALL 
HOTE’ ry e en you will enjoy its 
restfulness ana $s cer ution and its cosiness. 
Book nov vo W er or long stays. Further 
details with pleasure Major H. L. Frossard, 
R. M. (Rtd.) Te North Tawton 213 
PLYMPTON. Wr PLYMOUTH. ELFORDLEIGH 
HOTEL offers cosy nter quarters with central 
heating og fires, comfortable lounges and menus 
well chosen, well yored and well served All at 
5) gens a week A few vacancies for our Christmas 
Country House party at 25/- a day Tel 


Plympto.: 221411 
ST. MAWES, CORNWALL (Opposite Falmouth) 
IDLE ROCKS HOTEL. Facing South The warmest 

glanu Central Heating Excell 





spot in 
Continenta uisir Plenty of spi _ and 
vintage wines ‘terms from £1 0. per 


Special Xmas arrangements Apply d Saal (St. Mawes 
s 185, Dorset House, London, 
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BRITISH ARTISTS, RBaP Gal 
Pall East 

Admission 1s 

ROADS and 

at the Tea 

until January 

2.30 p.m. t 


GEOFFREY Fine i 
31 


_ HOTELS, _ &e. 


k.—Box 804 
TEL 


ac seumainedion and service 2 NOW. Pinest 
a. 


Suites and 


in SWITZERL AND. Lord Ceci! 


have been dea‘t with 








from | own ore “aay and ki it ~ n garden 
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Condi 
a THOMAS BEEC HAM, Bart 
RANK TITTFRTON. 
REDVERS LLEWELLYN 
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THE NEW ENGLISH SINGERS 
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CLASS 


Douglas and 
Allan & Sons 
iries whic 
* ot hers conside ring Winter Holidays 

w , organi Se holiday 
Service for pass- 
TRAVEL Service 
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- Vacancies for Winter 


H. &C. in 


Inclusive terms from 4} gns 


SOUTH 


. Secluded, near sea 
Fresh vegetables and fruit 
Farm produce from 
and cooking 
limate.—Write 


has now re- 
a warm hote 


Exclusive 


December  2ist- 
$ 


early 


Profes- 
Ss others 





Decem 
Commercial St 


ag rave Street 
Bri 


tish Lg 


ae yny Asquith 
B. Belohlavek 
Marce!] Carne’s 


sub-titles— 


Sundays 4.50 and 7.20 


ictanding) 2/- 


. DEC. 13th, st} 
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SONG REC ITAL 
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ae BERT HALL 


Bact 


— BOY' 
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ar training course for achers nducted in Eng- N.W.1 (Welbeck 36.) 
by Svend gh training in all branches Nr SHREWSBURY. LONGNOR HALL COUNTRY 
ce O by the Chief Inspector CLUB Really good food, a welcome, peace and 
Ed » Principat, College of Phys comfort wn 17th Century home. Rooms with 
e VACATION COURSES FOR ci: inten Trout fishing From 21/- daily 
J 947, at above Colle Write ene ae —— sites 
\ N Scho E ford. V ACATION COU RSES Write R. W. Corbe 
A 4 te B. Harris, B.S M rn School, Bed- SIDMOUTH. THE VICTORIA HOTEL One of 
! England's fine hotels where e y I is 
rman, French, Ital! an) entra heated and modernls to 
b War nter er self-controlled ad The « ering i of a high 
CIPAL 10 yk rde Resider estra and dance band Hatr- 
ive . 4 ‘ salor For deta 
a post, by Pr cake evens Sie. wt ge me 
102, Gt. 7 i T 951 
a healthy po 7 SWANAGE GRA AOTEL Over 80 bedrooms 
\ particular mo: tacit na Sout! Good Continental 
g ja to r me Lit Cer Heating Dancir Licensed 
r ‘ r r Ww 1 Ple \ { s ned hoice re Terms from 
mal ¢€ ational anda Enquiries to THE £1 1 0 per ; Phone.: S e 2245 
re PPOLK. ST. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.-An « THURLESTONE, 4% DEVON. THURLESTONE 
> t HOTEL fully li ed aSide ntry 
S k ‘ t Over y ‘ IT fitted th 
‘ r " P ofr ) 
( inten of ib "4 Ma enr i Book f 
J ” I b apt Hr \ ( p I rhu me 82 84 
Ais MOUNT SCHOOL YOR K.— Boarding sc f TORQUAY ND HOTEL. Y . fare we 
ENTRANCI ND CHOL ARSHIPS EXAMINATION FI Py . Raat aot to chee” ae 
19 I late of « De ! Applications i - 4 . 4. - as 
the HFADMISTRE * - 
ITORS ASSOCIATION Pr ate ea I , Exl iM and 
nd c P Cc « vice Wx Mrs I I Genera lanage? to ee you 
1 I 4 ! I ‘ 
Pa f Tue A 
Westmins S.W.l ) 60 
second-class ‘ iatter at the N York ‘ Post Office, D 1896 Printed in 
, ( and Publist we Ss ‘ ae | t 1 s 99 G er S 
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